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Miles Apart yet Heart-to-Heart 


by 


When you're far away from someone, 
there's nothing like a telephone call to 
bring you near. The sound of a warm, 
familiar voice and the eager exchange 
of personal news is almost as satisfying 
as an actual visit. 


Near or far, wherever they are, friends 
appreciate your calling. Long Distance 
calls cost little—especially after six every 
evening and all day Sunday. Then you 
can talk from Cleveland to Detroit for 


as little as 40¢; Chicago to Omaha for 
only 85¢; New York to Los Angeles for 
only $2. (These are the 3-minute, station- 
to-station rates and do not include federal 
excise tax.) 


Somewhere today there is someone 
who would like to hear your voice. 


YOU SAVE TIME WHEN YOU CALL BY 
NuMBER. When you're calling out-of- 
town, it will speed your call if you can give 
the operator the number you want. 


Bel 
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Conant’s Concept of University 
Administration 


By PAUL F. DOUGLASS 


Bringing to Sharp Focus the Core of His Thinking 


president of Harvard University 

for twenty years made difficult 
by economic and political circum- 
stances. On the day that he was 
installed in the fall of 1933, Nazis 
were burning books in a_ bonfire 
kindled on the esplanade of the 
_ University of Berlin. When he left 
' Cambridge in the winter of 1953 to 
become High Commissioner to Ger- 
many, he moved to a diplomatic post 
on the international frontier of the 
free world. He piloted Harvard 
through six depression years, through 
six years of a world at war, beginning 
with the German invasion of Poland 
in 1939, and through eight years of 
continuing educational readjustment. 
During the two decades of his admin- 
istration the University experienced 
an enormous prosperity. Gifts to 
Harvard exceeded $145,000,000, of 
which sum $97,000,000 was added to 


J ssi B. CONANT served as 


capital funds. For almost a third 
of his term he commuted between 
Cambridge and Washington, con- 
cerned with both theoretical and 
applied science in its relation to 
modern warfare in a heavily indus- 
trialized society. 

During these years, however, the 
Sheldon Emery Professor of Chem- 
istry, who after nineteen years in 
the classroom and laboratory suc- 
ceeded President Lowell, proceeded 
to define the concepts of a university 
and its administration with clarity. 
His outlook deserves the special con- 
sideration of those concerned with 
the management of that complex 
“thing” referred to as the “American 


. ” 
university. 


As an administrative pattern 
Conant worked according to these 
principles: 

First, define a clear policy to guide a 
coherent course of action toward the 
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achievement of clearly stated goals. 
Involve the most thoughtful, successful, 
and experienced minds in the formulation 
of this policy. 

Second, find the one man best qualified 
to execute that policy and give him 
free rein. 

Third, \et every tub stand on its own 
bottom; that is, let each responsible 
officer stand or fall on the basis of his 
performance, and see that each dean 
balances his own budget. 

Fourth, deploy free, uninstructed mobile 
funds in a general university award, at 
the discretion of the university admin- 
istration, to develop programs from 
which the most benefit to the university 
as a whole will accrue.'! 


A graduate student once asked 
Mr. Conant what he thought the 
first requisite of a good chemist 
really was. Mr. Conant quickly 


replied: “The first requisite of a good 
chemist is to pick out the problem 
on which to work.” As president of 


Harvard University, he was singu- 
larly successful in identifying the 
right problems. 

Conant began his administrative 
thinking by stating clearly his con- 
ception of a university. A university 
is, he said, “‘a community of schol- 
ars, with a considerable degree of 
independence and_ self-government, 
concerned with professional education, 
the advancement of knowledge, and 
the general education of the leading 
citizens.”* From this point of depart- 
ure he explained that the integrity 
of a university is always being 
threatened by forces which push to 


‘Many of the quotations from Mr. Conant’s 
speeches and reports which are used in this article 
are paraphrased. I have not thought references 
identifying their sources were essential since Mr. 
Conant, in reviewing the notes to be used in my 
forthcoming book an ed the wording somewhat 
and took responsibility ‘or the changes. 

*Conant, James B. Education in a Divided 
World. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. p. 158. 
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create an imbalance of these essential 
attributes. Universities flourish, said 
Conant, when four elements stand 
properly in balance; namely, the 
cultivation of learning for its own 
sake, an educational current that 
supports specialization and makes 
possible the professions, a core of 
general education sustaining the 
liberal arts, and a never-failing river 
of student life carrying all the power 
that comes from the gregarious 
impulses of human beings. 

Inherent in each of these four 
essential elements Conant saw a 
peculiar danger. Cultivation of learn- 
ing alone produces not a university 
but a research institute. Professional 
education, if left to itself, results in 
nothing but a trade school. An 
institution concerned chiefly with stu- 
dent life produces, in these days, an 
academic country club or a foot- 
ball team maneuvering under a col- 
legiate banner. An overconcern with 
general education, even if expressed 
in the best liberal-arts tradition, 
when divorced from research and 
training for the professions admittedly 
creates not a university but a college. 
The job of the university president, 
as Conant saw it, was to keep a 
healthy balance between these four 
elements of a university’s strength. 


MAINTAIN the conditions 
necessary for the existence of a 
university, Conant saw three requisites 
as essential: financial solvency, a stu- 
dent body of high quality, and an 
outstanding faculty. Perhaps the 
decisive factor the Harvard Corpora- 
tion had in mind when it recommended 
Conant to succeed Lowell was its 
impression that the forty-year-old 
chemist seemed more likely than 
other candidates to bring Harvard 
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through the depression years without 
adeficit. Hedid! One of his admin- 
istrative talents was his ability to 
say no, firmly, finally, and without 
apologies. He even dramatized the 
importance of the “restraining nega- 
tive” by keeping in his office a large 
crystal ball. As callers led their 
conversation toward a request for an 
appropriation, Conant would walk 
over and gaze in his ball. “Look,” 
he would say to his visitor. “I see 
the answer.” As the visitor looked, 
he saw magnified before his eyes an 
emphatic “No!” Somehow the appa- 
ratus provided a kindly way of com- 
municating a refusal, because the 
visitor with his own “especially good 
idea” realized that Harvard must of 
necessity have to say no to many 
worth-while proposals besides his. 
Conant acted upon the principle 
that financial solvency was a con- 
dition precedent to a flourishing 
university, but he insisted that sol- 
vency for a university depends on far 
more than balancing the dollar budget 
each year, essential as such favorable 
dollar balance may be. “Solvency 
depends on a stable personnel policy,’ 
he said. “‘A university at root is 
men—men of unchallenged excel- 
lence.” Over and over again he 
age out that a university could 
“bankrupt, even if the annual 
auditor’s report showed a neat dollar 
surplus.” “‘A university,” he ex- 
plained, “is a group of men—a 
community of scholars and students 
. . » Harvard’s success will depend 
almost entirely upon our ability to 
procure men of the highest caliber 
for the student body and for our 
faculty.’ 


*President’s Report to the Board of Overseers 
1951-1952. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harv 
University Press, 1952. p. 6. 

‘President's Report . . . 1932-33, P- 3- 
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NCE on a speaking trip while 

Conant was walking across the 
campus of another institution, the 
host president excused himself to 
give instructions to a groundsman. 
“IT couldn’t do that at Harvard,” 
observed Conant. “I have only time 
enough to look after the dollars and — 
the professors.” 

It took Conant nine painful years 
to develop his policy for personnel 
solvency at Harvard. Once he was 
clear about that policy, he admin- 
istered it with cool, deliberate, 
discriminating courage. He saw 
that, except under unusual circum- 
stances, an established university must 
view its personnel problem in terms of 
long-range plans. It must develop 
its personnel program with patience 
and slide-rule accuracy. In fact, in 
his administration of the personnel 
policy at Cambridge, Conant was 
described by his critics as the “slide- 
rule administrator.” 

The Harvard personnel policy, as 
it took shape in 1942, was a sys- 
tematic scheme. It operated accord- 
ing to these principles: 


First, establish by research the total 
number of permanent appointments, 
subject only to enlargement as new 
endowment becomes available. 

Second, allocate vacancies to depart- 
ments at the first level of permanent 
appointment. 

Third, determine the frequency inter- 
vals at which vacancies are likely to occur. 

Fourth, build upon the schedule so 
designed a twenty-year program that will 
identify the opportunities for the intro- 
duction of new young men as_ such 
vacancies open. 

Fifth, permit no appointees to hold 
office for a period longer than five years, 
and terminate such appointments finally 
unless the incumbent is promoted to 
permanent rank. 
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Sixth, make permanent appointments 

on the basis of recommendations proposed 
by ad hoc committees. 
Conant particularly valued the judg- 
ment of these ad hoc groups. These 
ad hoc committees were composed of 
experts chosen from outside the uni- 
versity and of faculty members 
selected outside the department in 
which the appointment was to be 
made. They convened under the 
chairmanship of the president of 
the University. Their job was to pro- 
pose for appointment the one man best 
fitted in all the world to fill the 
vacancy. The committee was swayed 
by no sentiments. Its deliberations 
were objective, cold, and farsighted. 
The members sought to find the one 
best answer to the single question: 
What person gives promise of bringing 
to Harvard the best intellectual leader- 
ship? Harvard was not always suc- 
cessful in obtaining “the man” it 
sought, but the work of the ad hoc 
committee sharpened Conant’s aim. 


S A part of his personnel program 
Conant was compelled to state 
some collateral policies. He recog- 
nized the need and took a clear stand 
as necessary. Did Harvard want the 
research type of faculty member? 
Or did Harvard prefer the teaching 
type? And what about the demands 
of industry, government, and other 
groups for advice from academic men 
in the field of their specialization? 
Conant dealt with these problems. 
As to the first, he said that there can 
be “no separation of professors into 
those who teach and those who carry 
on creative work. The spirit of 
scholarship must pervade teaching 
and teaching must advance knowl- 
edge.” To emphasize his position 
he observed that “only by advancing 
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learning is it possible to perpetuate 
it. A zest for intellectual adventure 
should be the characteristic of every 
university. Our teachers must be 
scholars who are extending the fron- 
tiers of knowledge in every depart- 
ment.” On the much-debated question 
as to whether professors should be 
permitted to act as advisers in the 
field of their specialty outside the 
academic routine, Conant observed 
that ‘“‘no retirement to a lonely 
hilltop is desirable. A university 
cannot and should not impose any 
limitations upon outside activities as 
such.” As a criterion to determine 
whether a professor was overstepping 
his privilege, Conant set up this test: 
“Ts the outside work incidental to 
the professor’s teaching and research 
or vice versa? Where is his principal 
field of interest?” 

As a matter of fact Conant saw the 
interaction of the campus and the 
world as essential to the welfare of 
the university. “If a university is 
to be alive for generation after genera- 
tion,” he said, “the institution in 
question must be in close touch with 
the life of the community which 
it serves. The essential motivating 
force behind a university’s scholarly 
work and research in all times and 
in all places when universities have 
flourished has been the connection 
between the scholar’s activities and 
the burning questions of the day.” 

It was on this point that Conant 
found it necessary for a university to 
stand forthrightly behind its pro- 
tessors. If a faculty is active in the 


affairs of the moment, as Conant 
personally demonstrated in his own 
schedule, then, as he said, 

“, . there is bound to be public dis- 
cussion of what some scholars may write 
or say. The world cannot have it both 


= 
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ways: either the professors live in ivory 
towers and their teaching and thinking 
have no relevance to the times in which 
they live or the professors are going to 
have views that somebody will not like. 
The idea that a university is some kind 
of ivory tower seems to be a pure myth 
that has grown up only in recent times.””® 


“... It is freedom to disagree, to 
quarrel with authority on_ intellectual 
matters, to think- otherwise, that has 
made this nation what it is today.’”® 


For his comment on public ques- 
tions Conant developed a_ personal 
policy. It was this: make state- 
ments only about issues on which 
you either have deep personal con- 
viction or on which you are particu- 
larly well informed. 

As Conant’s administrative experi- 
ence matured, and especially as a 
result of his studies preparatory to 
arranging for the Harvard Tercente- 
nary in 1935, he developed an 
increasing reverence for the university 
as “hallowed ground.” “Universities 
are now the residual legatees of many 
of the spiritual values which were 
guarded by the church three centuries 
ago,” he said. “If future genera- 
tions are to have the high regard for 
the achievements of the human mind 
which is essential to civilization, then 
there must be a true reverence for 
learning in the community. A uni- 
versity’s first job is guardianship of 
standard values.” Conant listed the 
conditions which make for a robust 
American society in an age of science, 
technology, and heavy industry as 
these: free discussion of ideas, a 
mobile and non-stratified society, 
civil courage, and spiritual awareness. 
He took every possible occasion to 


5 The University and the State,” an address given 
at the University of West Virginia, April 26, 1947. 
®President’s Report . . . 1951-1952, Pp. 17. 
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affirm these requisites. 

If Harvard was to have a great 
faculty, Conant was equally deter- 
mined that the professors should 
have great students to teach. A 
faculty of outstanding ability, he 
said, must have students worthy of 
their efforts. He considered it a goal 
of his administration, therefore, to 
attract to the Harvard student body 
the most promising men from the 
whole nation. These men should be 
drawn, as he saw it, from no single 
location and from no single class. 
In Conant’s view Harvard must be 
“no eastern seaboard college” and 
no “local institution.” He was frank 
in saying that Harvard wanted and 
needed more students from the West 
and South. He was determined like- 
wise to keep a path to the top open 
for gifted youths of limited means. 
By provision of national scholarships 
and other means, Conant proposed to 
attract this kind of man to Harvard. 
It was a source of no small regret to 
him that funds did not come in 
ample quantity for the purpose, and 
that the regional recruiting of men 
by national scholarships did not seem 
to produce a flow of other out- 
standing young men from the regions 
to Cambridge. 


ROUGHOUT his twenty years 

at Harvard Conant pursued 

an elusive ‘“‘educational something” 
which he wanted to isolate, identify, 
and make available to generations of 
Harvard men. He often quoted a 
sentence from President Eliot’s inau- 
gural address in 1869: “The only 
conceivable aim of a college govern- 
ment in our day is to broaden, 
deepen, and invigorate American 
teaching in all branches of learning.” 
From Eliot and Lowell, Conant had 
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inherited a marvelous academic appa- 
ratus and program. In 1912, Lowell 
had introduced the “tutorial” as a 
means for establishing an intellectual 
partnership to encourage the student 
to develop his powers to the fullest. 
In 1916, Lowell had added the 
general examination. In 1930, as a 
result of the Harkness gift, Lowell 
developed the residence-house plan to 
provide further for informal student- 
teacher interactions on a highly indi- 
vidualized and small-group _ basis. 
Eliot and Lowell, before Conant, had 
dealt with fundamental educational 
issues. To Harvard tradition Eliot 
had contributed the elective principle 
insisting that a college should provide 
a curriculum that would give free 
play to the natural preferences and 
inborn aptitudes of its men. Lowell 


had modified the elective system by 
provision of a plan under which 


students were required to specialize 
in one field and at the same time to 
broaden the intellectual base by 
taking work in several other fields, 
thus achieving both a concentration 
and a distribution in undergraduate 
studies. Despite the magnificence of 
his heritage, Conant opened a one- 
man campaign to encourage “‘incen- 
tives to self-education.” “Is it not 
possible,” he asked, “to experiment 
with methods of inoculating Harvard 
students with that educational virus 
which alone maintains its potency 
throughout life—the virus of a self- 
perpetuating liberal education?” He 

layed with different schemes for 
infecting the Harvard community 
with this contagious intellectual germ. 
At first he thought the goal could be 
achieved by “‘inculcating in a large 
number of Harvard men the habit 
of reading and intensive study apart 
from courses and entirely outside the 
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field of major interest.” Then he 
looked further in his personal search 
for a “core subject” which might be 
“independently and individually pur- 
sued.” For a few years he thought 
he had found such a key subject in 
the area of American cultural history. 
The more he thought about the idea, 
the more he felt that an_ extra- 
curricular study of American history 
must serve as an integrating dis- 
cipline. “American cultural history,” 
he said in the 1930’s, 
. . . may provide the principle needed 
to unify the liberal arts tradition and to 
mold it to suit the modern age. A true 
appreciation of this country’s past might 
be the common denominator of any 
educated man’s equipment so that men 
could face the future united and unafraid.” 
Conant was talking about a sort 
of general education for the non- 
historian. Somehow, however, the 
student and faculty interest which 
Conant hoped to arouse by his pro- 
ree did not appear. He rationalized 

is disappointment by saying that 
any attempt to rescue the liberal arts 
tradition from its present dilemma must 
be extremely tentative. Almost any 
reasonable approach to the problem 
seems worthy of trial. It is in this 
spirit that the efforts of those interested 
in the extra-curricular study of American 
history must be viewed.® 

The heavy duties of scientific war- 
fare did not deter Conant from 

ursuing his vision of promoting 
intellectual activity at Harvard. At 
the height of the Second World War, 
in January, 1943, he appointed a 
university “Committee on the Objec- 
tives of a General Education in a Free 
Society.”” Again Conant pursued his 
academic quest for a general-education 

[Continued on page 112) 


'President’s Report . . 1935-36, p. 11. 
8]bid., pp. 10-11. 


Reflections of a Departing 
Instructor 


By ARTHUR S. HARRIS, JR. 


Comments on the Foibles of College Officers and Students 


HEN I reported for my first 

W college teaching job a half- 

dozen years ago, I had no 
idea that I was an emergency teacher. 
I knew that colleges were swollen 
and some courses so crowded that 
overflow students heard lectures by 
loud-speakers in remote buildings. 
Colleges were turning luxurious single 
dormitory rooms into triples. But 
somehow I lacked the vision to regard 
myself as temporary. Of course I 
should have realized that with the 
handicaps of my slim graduate study 
and my total inexperience, I was 
hardly destined to spend a lifetime in 
the classroom. Now it is apparent 
that my six years of college teaching, 
pleasant as they have been, have 
ended. My letters of inquiry about 
employment iast winter were often 
not even acknowledged. 

Now that I have left college teach- 
ing for other work, my income-tax 
problems have become more compli- 
cated. Yet even my increased income 
hardly makes up for what I miss 
keenly. I do not want to become 
sentimental about the leaf-smothered 
college campus left behind, but there 
are regrets just the same. 

First the students, most of them 
anyway—especially the ones who 
come shyly to your office to see 


whether you are busy and who sit 
down if you are not and talk, perhaps 
through one of those two-hour aca- 
demic luncheons from noon until 
two. Then, despite its pettiness, I 
shall miss the college town and the 
excitement you cannot escape even 
when you sometimes want to: for 
our dog always barked when the 
tower bells were rung by Freshmen 
after a football victory or when the 
college band blared near-by on its 
way to the railroad station to welcome 
the football team back. And I shall 
miss the college movie theater, with 
the hissing when the hero was being 
just too noble, and the whispered 
obscenity from back of the hall 
somewhere. And, of course, the col- 
lege newspaper. Not so much its 
little stories, industriously written 
by a cub reporter (with a visiting 
professor’s name spelled three differ- 
ent ways, none of them right), but 
rather those fervent editorial pleas 
for an honor system, for the abolition 
of eight o’clock classes, for palatable 
food at the dining hall, for better 
college teaching. Yes, and the col- 
lege sports too. Not the football 
games, with our coach on the side- 
lines shouting at the officials, but 
those leisurely spring baseball games 
when you take your wife and son 
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and dog and sit free anywhere you 
want in the half-empty, sun-bathed 
stands and watch your college team 
hold the visiting team to fourteen 
scattered hits. 

I will skip over the things I will 
not miss, but to balance the record, 
let me list just a few: occasional 
wae faculty meetings, with ex- 

austing, hairsplitting speeches by 
men who put their fingers in their 
vest pockets and listen to themselves 
orate; those few students who “‘sir” 
you mightily and then try to cheat 
when your back is turned; those 
stacks of bluebooks to be corrected 
in a few frenzied days with students 
on the telephone every half-hour— 
“IT hate to bother you, sir, but do you 
have our marks made up yet, sir?” 


N LEAVING college teaching 

behind, let me present a few 
parting thoughts, thoughts probably 
distinguished chiefly by their banality, 
for I have nothing original to say. 
And those who have been teaching 
in colleges before I was on solid food 
will find it easy to dismiss my 
adolescent carpings as the over- 
simplifications of one who is really too 
young to understand. 

Let me start with a monumental 
commonplace—there is an unhealthy 
swing toward bigness. A_ bulging 
college with too many students for 
its modest plant is not healthy. 
Look at the universities whose enroll- 
ments have doubled in the last ten 
years. Except for a few new build- 
ings (a science building and an 
armory, for instance) and a laundry- 
flapping village for married students, 
these universities are much the 
same in size. Yet they take care of 
twice the number of students, with the 
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double-decker bunk, which has not 
been confined to men’s dormitories; 
with such long lines at the dining 
hall that students often have to wait 
a half-hour or more outside before 
they can ever enter the building; and 
with classes meeting at such hours as 
seven in the morning. 

One of the clearest symptoms of 
this overcrowding is evident in many 
college libraries. With two or three 
students jammed into what were 
once single dormitory rooms, the 
library has become a gigantic study 
hall. The reference room, the peri- 
odical room, even the desks deep in 
the stacks, are filled with students 
poring over textbooks, working out 
tomorrow’s math, and writing fresh- 
man English themes. They have 
gone to the library, they will tell you, 
to “‘knock off a few solid hours with 
the books.” They cannot study in 
their dormitories. 

In view of this evident over- 
crowding, it is disturbing that many 
colleges appear reluctant to return 
to their former size. I am quite 
willing to admit that it means a lot 
of my teaching friends will be register- 
ing with employment agencies. It 
may also be disappointing to students 
of less than average ability who are 
ordinarily admitted in droves to 
American colleges. I am no believer 
in educational autocracy, but the 
—_ idea of a college education 
or virtually anyone is untenable. 
And well-meaning parents who are 
frantically anxious het their children 
go to college are partly responsible 
for our bulging campuses. The Ameri- 
can college itself too often plays into 
the hands of this materialism by 
advertising itself as a place where one 
can learn how to make a living. 
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This widespread emphasis on col- 
lege as a huge vocational school, an 
emphasis which, I believe, is now 
fostered in the American secondary 
schools, has had unfortunate results. 
One is an increasing obsession with 
marks. A novelist who visited our 
campus for a few days last spring 
was amazed at the conversations 
he overheard. He had not expected 
to hear students discussing Herges- 
heimer, but their talk about marks 
was more than he could endure. 
Speaking to a group of them one 
evening, he said, “Don’t let your 
studies stand in the way of your 
education.” 


HOUGH it is fashionable to 
regard this youthful obsession 
with marks as an annoyance about 
which nothing can be done, it seems 
to me that the fault is partly that 
of the colleges themselves. Their 


catalogues are filled with grand 
talk about “grade-point averages,” 


units,” and The enter- 
ing student must have a dash of 
this and that. He must be exposed 
to six semester-hours of study in 
Group I and three semester-hours in 
Group II. He must not only pass 
26 semester-hours a year to be pro- 
moted to following classes, he must 
have an increasingly high grade-point 
average! Likely this Freshman’s ad- 
viser talks darkly to him of marks, 
and before the poor soul has been in 
college six weeks, tentative reports 
of his ratings are sent home to his 
parents. 

In one of our faculty meetings a 
history professor related in detail 
how he averaged his marks before a 
final examination and then sum- 
moned each student for an office 
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visit so he could understand just 
what kind of job he needed to do on 
his final to get such and such a mark 
for the year. Defending this system 
as a foolproof device to prevent 
post-examination complaints, this pro- 
fessor urged that the rest of us 
adopt it! 

The remedy for all this is not 
simple. Perhaps what we need in 
the classroom is what we have been 
hearing a lot of lately concerning 
sports—de-emphasis. Colleges ought 
to simplify their requirements, cutting 
out as much claptrap as_ possible. 
I cite my own alma mater as a moder- 
ate example. Four years, four courses 
a year, three C’s and a D. I went 
through college without hearing of 
a semester-hour or a_ grade-point 
average. And a well-known men’s 
college in our smallest state is simpli- 
fying its program considerably. 

The teachers themselves can do 
much to lessen the importance of a 
mark. Two years ago, auditing a 
course in another department of the 
university where I taught, I was 
amazed to see how successfully the 
professor avoided concentration on 
marks. There must have been thirty 
of us in the class. The professor 
read all papers and examinations 
carefully, wrote lengthy comments, 
and invited us in for conferences; 
but he never put down a mark. So 
far as I know, he regarded his grade- 
book as confidential. Some might 
protest that being coy about marks 
only increases the mystery, or that 
students would regard this procedure 
as unfair. Yet somehow we did not 
mind, and this professor was able to 
_ full emphasis on his material. 

hope that no dean will swoop down 
on this poor man some day and demand 
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that he restore marked papers. 

If there is any lesson in this 
account, possibly it is this: treat 
a man maturely and he may respond 
maturely. Though this is an ancient 
cliché, I think it has been largely 
ignored, perhaps completely lost, in 
the long-winded student rule book on 
which the women students at one 
university I know must pass an 
examination. There is something 
downright indecent about the way 
college Freshmen are sometimes ora- 
torically welcomed to college and 
the way they are then treated. 
Picture the field house in mid- 
September with the freshman class 
in compelled attendance. Picture a 
succession of academic brass address- 
ing them: the college president, the 
alumni secretary, an R.O.T.C. major 
or two, an assortment of deans. And 


listen to what they have to say: 
“You are indeed a choice group, a 
chosen and select group. We wel- 


come you into our university family. 
We want you to feel a part of it, and 
we expect to learn as much from you 
as you learn from us. It promises 
to be a profitable and enriching 
experience for us all.” And so on, 
and on, into the golden afternoon. 
Then disillusionment, for the Fresh- 
men find themselves not so select as 
they had been led to believe. In 
classes they are often subjected to 
police quizzes, patronizing lectures, 
and sarcasm. They are now required 
by the university family to perform 
a dozen compulsory acts, from class 
attendance to chapel, from science 
prerequisites to physical-education 
requirements. What has happened 
to the adult, talked to as an equal? 
The answer is obvious—he was never 
really thought of as an adult to 
begin with. The words were hollow. 
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Behind them was the vast machinery 
of the modern American university, 
with a hierarchy of deans and house- 
mothers, rules and regulations, com- 
pulsions and probations. 


SUPPOSE anyone who leaves his 

own graduate work to teach under- 
graduates is suddenly shocked by the 
students he finds. History teachers 
find their first-year students know 
little history, although they appar- 
ently have had history throughout 
secondary school. Math teachers 
cannot take even elementary algebra 
for granted. And English teachers 
have to look far back into the ele- 
mentary schools to find out why their 
college Freshmen cannot spell. 

It is true. We have all had 
students whose preparation for col- 
lege has been so spotty we wonder 
how they possibly graduated from 
public schools, let alone how they 
were granted college admittance. We 
could excuse this background if only 
they were eager to learn, but too 
many of them are bored with any- 
thing beyond the superficial, the 
immediately practical. So there are 
their unread assignments, late papers, 
and short cuts: “How long does this 
paper have to be, sir?” 

After the initial shock it is easy 
(and expedient!) to adjust to this 
inertia. But I remember the uncom- 
fortable stares one instructor got 
when, his first semester, he flunked 
nearly a third of his students. He 
was a conscientious man, a good and 
likable teacher, who tried to maintain 
a high but attainable standard. He 
lasted just a year. 

Of course, most college teachers 
have to adjust to this grand dis- 
illusionment sooner or later. Some 
of us did it with considerable diffi- 
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culty. The best adjustment is an 
inquiry into the reason for this poor 
preparation. Personally, I wonder 
whether “education” as a_profes- 
sional subject has not been partly 
responsible. The “educators” will 
scream in reply some mumbo jumbo 
about the “whole child”; and they 
will have a hatful of statistics to 
om this and that. Now I am 
ing downright unfair, but their 
obsession with “professional educa- 
tion credits” for certification, and 
with half-digested, well-intended psy- 
chology, has damaged our secondary 
schools. Too many students are now 
coasting through high school and 
graduating without basic skills. A 
few of their new teachers lack a 
decent acquaintance with their sub- 
ject—they have been too busy study- 
ing students in the abstract and the 
learning process itself. They can 
talk impressively about a student’s 
phenomenal field, and there is hardly 
a one of them who cannot operate a 
motion-picture projector. 

But if the secondary-school teacher 
consciously studies methodology in- 
stead of his subject, is it not true 
that the college teacher sometimes 
scorns methodology in favor of his 
subject? One is the dilemma of a 
man who does not know his subject 
well but is filled to the brim with 
techniques to transmit it; the other is 
the dilemma of a man who knows his 
subject thoroughly and is often unable 
to share it with others. Of the two 
dilemmas, the latter is obviously 
preferable. Knowing a subject, a 
man ought naturally to find ways of 
transmitting it. 

Yet the fact is that American 
colleges have their share of poor 
teachers. There are the fumbling 
lecturers who would surely flunk the 
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sophomore course in public speaking; 
there are the Cook’s Tour men who 
come to class prepared to discuss 
anything and everything and who 
work their way through government 
and literature courses talking about 
last Saturday’s football games; there 
are the obsessive men who are fired 
by some specialty—explication, per- 
haps, or symbolism—and force it on 
their students to the neglect of all 
else; and there are those who really 
give nothing of themselves in the 
classroom, though sometimes they 
wp These men are the most pathetic 
of all. 


Perhaps the elemental truth appar- 
ent in all of this is that a college 
teacher is too often judged on his 
apparent knowledge. He is hired on 
this knowledge and promoted on it. 
Often it does not matter that he 
cannot inspire students; it does not 
matter that his classes are tortuous; 
it does not matter that he spends as 
much time as he can at home working 
on some monograph or other while 
students meanwhile are slipping notes 
under his locked office door. 

Lest this sound like the immature 
wailing of one who feels incomplete 
without a Ph.D., let me say that I 
have immeasurable respect for the 
degree. But while the doctorate is 
reasonable assurance that one knows 
a subject, it ought not to be regarded 

uite so reverently as it is. My 
Eaninten tells me of a brilliant 
classmate of his at medical school. 
The man graduated with distinction 
but soon found himself so baffled by 
patients that he gave up medicine 
altogether. One finds Ph.D.’s who 
act baffled in the presence of students, 
and, though these men and _ their 
degrees impressively grace college 
catalogues, I wonder whether admin- 
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istrative fawning on superior learning 
is quite justifiable. 

Writing in the Advocate, a Harvard 
student of the class of 1889 said: 
“There is nothing which the con- 
ventional youth of twenty, whose 
ideas are mostly another man’s, really 
craves as much as_ individuality. 
Lacking it himself, he seeks it in his 
teacher. . . . A true teacher gives to 
his pupils not only his learning, but 
something also of himself.” 

This seems to be a reasonable truth 
but, like many reasonable truths, it 
has been neglected. It is not impos- 
sible to find a professor who gives 
nothing whatever of himself in class, 
apparently able to coast along on 
the strength of his degrees and his 
faculty committee work. The remedy 
for all this, a remedy more easily 
stated than applied, is simple—less 
emphasis on formal learning. 


ND what has happened to the 
university president? One reads 
of men like William Allan Neilson, 
devoted to their colleges; but where 
are men like these now? Today’s 
typical university president, seen from 
a distance, appears to be less of an 
educator or scholar and more of 
a corporation manager. Admittedly, 
these men speak in lengthy platitudes 
on education every June, but do 
they always act on their own 
preachments? 

The fact is that the old-time col- 
lege president is disappearing, found 
mainly in small colleges, and formerly 
on radio’s “Halls of Ivy.” The 
contemporary president sometimes 
likes to boast of the growth of his 
plant, citing buildings and acreage 
and students and endowments. He 
clutches at any national recognition 
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and may even be heard broadcasting 
from the press stands when his team 
is winning some post-season bowl 
game. Much of our typical presi- 
dent’s time is taken up with affairs 
outside the college itself, and he is 
generally better known by alumni 
than by students. 

I do not deny that he tries to inject 
himself into campus life. When he 
is not off addressing some alumni 
club, he steers himself through stu- 
dent and faculty functions that would 
try the patience of most men. If he 
seldom reveals a trace of boredom 
at some of these affairs, one feels 
that there is a grim purposefulness 
in this sort of fraternizing. And what 
is most disturbing—he allows himself 
to be included in events which seem 
more appropriate to carnivals than 
to colleges. Why do college presi- 
dents continually feel obliged to 
crown “campus queens” when a class 
president, if he considered the whole 
ceremony worthy of his office, would 
do as well? 

If the college president is at every- 
one’s beck and call, judging livestock 
in the morning and snow sculptures 
in the afternoon, what of his wife, 
obligated to a hundred faculty wives, 
to say nothing of the faculty itself 
and the student body? Seeing a 
college president and his wife at one 
of their teas when faculty members 
F to L have been dutifully invited, 
one cannot help but feel genuinely 
sorry for them. 

Perhaps it is true that a college 
president is a public man and not 
a private one. If that is so, then 
possibly it is time for more colleges 
to split responsibilities. Just as hos- 
pitals have co-ordinate heads, one a 
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An Interdepartmental Course 
for Seniors 


By HERMANN R. MUELDER 


To Enlarge the Student's Outlook on Middlewestern Problems 


OR three years faculty members 
* at Knox College have conducted 

an interdepartmental course for 
Seniors about which it is now possible 
to comment with confidence. This 
course, known on the campus as the 
Midwest Seminar, gives the senior 
student an opportunity to practice 
the skills and apply the understand- 
ings which he has acquired in his 
major field of study, yet it also 
enlarges his appreciation of the rela- 
tionship of his “major” to other 
fields of knowledge. This is accom- 
plished by having Seniors from several 
departments work together on a 
study of the Middle West, each 
student bringing his own special 
discipline to the task. The regional 
approach permits the student to 
observe and analyze a variety of 
topics, yet by limiting their spatial 
and temporal scope it forces him to 
consider differing subject-matters in 
the same setting and facilitates 
his observation of interrelationships 
among these subject-matters. The 
very first sessions of the class make 
it clear that “regionalism” is not an 
end in itself but rather a device 
for study. Far from narrowing the 
intellectual outlook of the students, 
the course enlarges many provincial 
points of view by encouraging each 
student to apply the general principles 


of his major to an analysis of the 
special environment in which most 
of the members of the class have been 
reared. For example, during the 
term just completed, much of the 
reading and discussion dealt, at the 
suggestion of the class, with an analy- 
sis of the often repeated generalization 
that the Middle West is distinguished 
by its anti-intellectualism. 

The effectiveness of the seminar 
depends upon the presence of Seniors 
from many departments. During the 
past two and a half years majors have 
participated from the departments 
of economics, art, history, speech, 
political science, biology, mathe- 
matics, education, sociology, modern 
languages, and English. Admission 
to the seminar depends upon nomina- 
tion by the chairman of the depart- 
ment in which the student is majoring, 
and is limited to Seniors who have 
proved their competence, demon- 
strated initiative in class projects, 
and shown that they will participate 
actively and contribute effectively 
in a seminar group. At the opening 
of the third year of the course it 
became apparent that students had 
come to regard admission to the class 
as an invitation to a campus status 
that was highly treasured. 

The course is conducted by a 
faculty committee of three, members 
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72 
of the history, English, and biology 


departments; two of these teachers 
are present at most class meetings. 
During the introductory weeks of 
the course other faculty members 
from fields such as sociology, geology, 
and economics have come into the 
class for discussion of certain special 
topics. The use of other faculty mem- 
bers in class sessions has depended 
on how interest on the part of 
students emphasized certain subject- 
matters. As the students become 
engaged in special projects, guidance 
for these is not solely the responsi- 
bility of the faculty committee direct- 
ing the course; in fact, the projects 
often grow out of conferences between 
the student and a teacher in his 
major department, and the develop- 
ment of the most important projects 
may depend considerably upon the 
continuing advice of this teacher. 
Throughout the course there is a 
steady progression toward more self- 
reliance on the part of the students. 
At first, class sessions consist mainly 
of faculty lectures and discussion of 
readings assigned to all students, but 
by the second quarter they are 
devoted almost entirely to individual 
reports by students; and during the 
final quarter the studies of each 
student are largely directed to one 
major project, interest in which has 
arisen and taken specific shape during 
the preceding months of reading and 
discussion. At the end of the fall 
and winter terms final examinations 
are used, but these are devised so as 
to permit each student not only to 
use the fund of information received 
in common by all the class but also 
to exploit the more advanced knowl- 
edge he possesses by virtue of his 
major field of learning; thus while 
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students write on the same topics in 
the examination, they are expected to 
produce essays which differ somewhat 
in their context and emphasis. 


S SUGGESTED before, the sub- 
ject content of the course 
is at first controlled by the faculty 
members of the seminar and later 
determined increasingly by the stu- 
dents. At the outset it is largely 
descriptive and historical, but it 
becomes more and more analytical. 
Until the final quarter some core of 
required reading is common to all 
students, and for this purpose every 
effort is made to present works of 
literary significance as well as of 
documentary utility. For example, 
Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier School- 
master is presented not only as a 
milestone in the history of American 
literature but also as a useful docu- 
ment in the fields of history, sociology, 
and linguistics. At times some mem- 
ber of the class will employ his own 
particular specialty in order to pre- 
pare the class for the use of a novel 
as a document; for example, a 
business-administration major intro- 
duced the students to Norris’s 
The Pit by explaining the operations of 
the Board of Trade, about which the 
plot of this novel to a considerable 
degree turns. 

The student is always encouraged 
to explore particular aspects of a 
document or topic that is related to 
his major field. During the reading 
of Mark Twain’s Life on the Missis- 
sippi, history students review briefly 
for other members of the class the 
history of navigation before and 
after the coming of steamboats to 
the Middle West; an English student 
presents the legendary folklore which 
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was associated with the river traffic; 
an economics student reports on the 
rdle of water transportation in the 
economy of that region; a business- 
administration student brings an 
analysis of the factors involved in 
the recent revival of river transporta- 
tion; an art student discusses the 
pictorial record of the first half of 
the nineteenth century as left by 
artists; and a political-science student 
explains the relationship of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries to the 
sectional loyalties and politics of the 
country. This is only one of several 
constellations of topics that have 
proved the feasibility of allowing 
each student to pursue a_ special 
interest while working on a theme in 
common with the studies of other 
members of the class. Another exam- 


ple of such a constellation of topics 
was the theme “Midwestern Soci- 
eties.”” One student with a special 


interest in sociology reported on an 
Indian society, and another reported 
on immigrant communities in the 
urban areas; a history major reported 
on the medieval European village as 
it reappeared in the French-Canadian 
settlements; an economics student 
reported on the single homestead as 
an agricultural unit; one English 
student with a special interest in 
religion reported on one of the com- 
munistic communities of the Middle 
West that had a religious core, while 
another from the same major field 
discussed the so-called revolt against 
the small town as portrayed by such 
men as Garland, Masters, Marquis, 
Anderson, and Lewis; an economics 
student reported on model towns 
that Midwestern industrial magnates 
such as Kohler and Pullman had 
attempted to set up. 
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A INSTRUCTIONAL | device 
that has proved very effective 
in integrating the usual academic 
activities with direct observations of 
the natural and cultural environment 
has been the requirement that each 
student originate and prepare for the 
class a “‘non-bookish” project. This 
has often been the most challenging 
assignment because most students 
are unaccustomed to investigations 
outside the library or laboratory. 
Among such projects have been tours 
for analysis of architecture or for 
observation of sociological zones, pro- 
grams using sketches or paintings or 
musical recordings, a visit to a local 
branch of the Board of Trade, an 
afternoon at a farm, and a trip to a 
near-by village that was founded by 
religious communists. 

During the last term of the course 
most of the students’ time is devoted 
to one major research and writing 
project. Class sessions are then held 
mainly to review progress which has 
been made on these projects and to 
exchange mutual criticisms and sug- 
gestions. These class sessions have 
been very successful, for students 
have been eager to present their own 
work to the other class members, 
and have been sensitive to their 
criticisms. The final reports in par- 
ticular are looked forward to with 
a good deal of pride or anticipation 
by members of the class. Some 
of the topics for this major project 
have been: 


The stage on the Midwestern frontier, by 
a speech major 

Courthouse architecture in Illinois, by a 
history major 
(A great deal of the study was based on 

firsthand observation.) 

Social roots of political agrarianism in 
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Kansas during the ’80’s and ’go’s, by a 

history major 

The editing of the diary of a frontier 
missionary, the manuscript of which 
was available in the Knox College 
library, by a history major 

The literary origins and social back- 
ground of Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon 
River Anthology, by an English major 

The technological development of the 
plow and its manufacture, by a 
business-administration major 

The early history of a religious com- 
munistic settlement made by Swedish 
immigrants about 40 miles from the 
campus, by a history major 
(This project required visits to the 

site, on one of which she was accom- 

panied by all the members of the class.) 

An analysis of the factors which have 
entered into the growth, or arrested 
the growth, of Midwestern cities, by a 
sociology major 

The preparation of a sketchbook showing 
the architecture of Galesburg churches, 
by an art major ; 

(The sketchbook included interiors as 
well as exteriors, with annotations as to 
the history of each church’s construction, 
the origin of the architectural plans, and 
the older and contemporary meaning of 
its architectural symbols.) 

The history of the development of a 
particular farm in the vicinity, by a 
mathematics major 
(This study gave specific attention to 

settlements, land tenure, relation to 

neighboring economic developments, land 
use, crop changes, the agricultural depres- 
sion of the ’20’s, and so on.) 

A study of the recent voting habits of 
the Middle West leading up to the last 
presidential campaign, by a political- 
science major 

A one-act play on “The Martyrdom of 
Joseph Smith,” by a speech major 
(Not only documentary materials but 

firsthand observation of the Mormon 

country in Illinois was brought to bear 
on this piece of work.) 
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A series of paintings of the immediate 
environment done by a major in the 
art department 
(This was one of the finest individual 

projects, not only ‘from the point of 
view of the quality of the work done, 
but also from the point of view of its 
impact on the class. The members of 
the seminar maintained a continuous 
interest in the various stages of this 
student’s work, which reached its climax 
in her final review of the paintings for the 
class. All the students in the class 
during a period of five months came to 
take a remarkably intense and rather 
intelligent interest in the technical as well 
as the subjective aspects of their class- 
mate’s art.) 


Students have spoken often of the 
advantages of conducting a major 
project within the framework of a 
seminar of this kind. They testify 
that the student gets the feeling that 
he is working not just for the eyes 
and ears of the professor but rather 
that his work is something which at 
its various stages he can and should 
discuss with other members of the 
class, and that he receives a great 
deal of stimulus in so doing. They 
have displayed, faculty members have 
noticed, a very evident eagerness to 
prepare their projects for presenta- 
tion to the rest of the class. 


NE of the important features 
of the course has been the use 


of field trips. Some of these have 
been the short trips resulting from 
the “non-bookish” projects described. 
A longer field trip extending over 
two days occurs toward the end of 
the course. By choice of the stu- 
dents, who by this time are fairly 
well acquainted with the lore of 
the area, all these longer trips have 
been south from Galesburg, passing 
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through the locale of Masters’ Spoon 


River, through the Lincoln country 
near New Salem and Springfield, 
westward into the Mark Twain 
country and the Mormon country. 
A manual prepared by the faculty 
committee is put into the students’ 
hands, outlining the itinerary and 
charting the specific aspects of the 
natural as well as the cultural land- 
scape which the students should 
observe. In order to interpret specific 
features of the economy, the archi- 
tecture, the history and the myth, 
the literary locale, and other features 
which are scheduled for special atten- 
tion, each student is required before- 
hand to prepare especially for a 
particular site and to undertake to 
interpret that segment of the land- 
scape for the other members of the 
class. The trips thus far have been 
extremely successful in bringing to 
life for the class many things which 
previously had come within their ken 
only by way of documents. They 
have also been very useful as an 
integrating device, tying together 
in direct experience diverse topical 
matters. Student criticism, which is 
regularly invited in the course, has 
been uniformly favorable in this 
matter. One student who had been 
extremely doubtful throughout the 
course about the potency of the 
Lincoln myth admitted, after the 
field trip, that he had been over- 
whelmed by the extent to which local 
interests, local activities, and local 
folklore in west central Illinois had 
come to be oriented toward the 
Lincoln legend. Another student com- 
mented that the field trip had not 
only succeeded in tying the segments 
of the course together but also had 
greatly stimulated her own interest 
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in the subject-matter fields which 
had been directly touched upon during 
the trip. Though the taking of a 
amp ony record of the field trip 
as always been one of its regular 
features, a somewhat unexpected and 
happy aspect of the field trips has 
been the extent to which not just the 
art majors but other members of 
the class who have had some work 
in art have kept a_ sketchbook 
record of much they have seen on 
the trip. One member of the class, 
who had become interested in the 
reaction of the individual members 
of the class to the various objects 
that we observed, supplied this 
comment: 


Especially in my own field of architecture 
the group as a whole became increasingly 
more aware of the various types, and 
gradually each member was pointing out 
specific examples to the other students. 


NDOUBTEDLY one of the 

advantages that the course has 
enjoyed during the past three years 
has been the awareness of the class 
that they were engaging in an educa- 
tional experiment. They have freely 
and intelligently contributed sug- 
gestions and criticisms concerning the 
content as well as the operational 
features of the course. Several sig- 
nificant alterations in the outlining 
of the course, choice of reading 
materials, arrangement of topics, and 
the réle of teachers have resulted 
from student comments. One of the 
most reassuring experiences for the 
teachers has been the remarkable 
esprit which has developed, much of 
it apparently due to a conscious 
attempt on the part of most of the 
students. In fact one of the projects 

[Continued on page 111) 


Courses on College Teaching 


By J. G. UMSTATTD 


The Summary of the Examination of Institutional Catalogues and Extensive 
Correspondence 


HE movement to improve 

college and university teach- 

ing spread rapidly throughout 
the nation soon after the Second 
World War. The trend was hastened 
by the presence of vast numbers of 
veterans eager to get results rapidly 
from their college work. The goal 
of the movement was clearly defined 
in 1951 by Dean Theodore C. Blegen 
of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, formerly a 
professor of history at that institu- 
tion: “The goal is the more effective 
and meaningful education of millions 
of people at the college level through 
more effective and meaningful teach- 
ing in the generation that we now 
face at mid-century.””! 

Several other evidences suggest 
that colleges and universities were at 
mid-century entering a period of 
self-appraisal and_ self-improvement 
in the area of instructional practices. 
Veteran-sponsored student rating of 
teachers was widely approved and 
used by faculties soon after the 
veterans returned to colleges. Direc- 
tors of teacher-placement offices in 
large universities reported an increase 
in calls from college presidents for 
college teachers who were trained in 
methods as well as specialized in 
content. The North Central Associa- 


1* A Movement Gains Momentum,” School and 
Society, LXXV (January 12, 1952), pp. 17-20. 
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tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
had two committees vigorously at 
work, one in its liberal-arts colleges 
and one in its teachers’ colleges, on 
the improvement of their instructional 
procedures and curricular offerings. 
Beginning in December, 1949, the 
American Council on Education spon- 
sored annual meetings on pre-service 
training of college teachers in which a 
major emphasis was placed upon 
competence in classroom teaching. 
Several universities in recent years 
have established courses in methods 
of teaching and other problems of 
college teaching for their doctoral 
candidates who expect to pursue 
college teaching as a career. Associ- 
ated with these developments, on 
some campuses there developed a 
healthy desire to study the problems 
of college teaching. An increasing 
number of college teachers them- 
selves became curious about their 
classroom procedures. 

In view of this awakening interest 
in classroom procedure in colleges, 
the writer in 1948 gained the co- 
operation of 28 midwestern and 
southwestern colleges and universities 
in a study of the teaching procedures 
actually used in their classrooms.? 
The purpose of the study was to get 
a record of practice at the beginning 


*Acknowledgment is made of the efficient 
research assistance of Miss Ann Greer. 
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of what seemed to be a movement to 
improve college teaching.* 

An important phase of the move- 
ment not included in the study 
proper came to the surface during 
the discussion of a progress report 
at the 1952 meeting of the American 
Educational Research Association. It 
was found th-t a number of universi- 
ties in recent years had established 
courses on problems of college teach- 
ing. The writer was invited by the 
group to make a study of these 
courses. The present paper is in 
answer to that invitation. 


HE first step was to examine 

the catalogues of all American 
colleges and universities. Two hun- 
dred eighty-three were found to offer 
graduate courses, and 54 listed 102 
courses that probably dealt with the 
problems of college teaching. Letters 
were sent to the 54 colleges asking 
for descriptions of the courses as to 
aims, procedures, and content, and 
43, Or 79 per cent, responded.‘ 

The replies revealed that 10 of the 
courses listed were currently not 
being taught, and that 14 others 
dealt, not with problems of college 
teaching, but either with higher edu- 
cation in general or particularly with 
its history or administration. Sub- 
tracting these 24 from the 102, there 
remained 78 that actually treated the 
problems of college teaching. Of the 
78, 32 were concerned only with 
problems of college teaching, while 
the other 46 included additional 
problems. Most of the courses carried 
three semester-hours of credit. 

Unusual co-operation was given in 
this study. In many cases the per- 


8A monograph which reports the findings of the 
major study is now in press 

‘The roster of colleges and teachers of the courses 
is available upon request from the writer. 
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sons in charge of the courses not only 
sent outlines and syllabuses but in 
addition wrote lengthy letters giving 
the details that pertain to aim, 
procedure, and content. 

The aims of the courses listed in 
the table which follows were drawn 
from the syllabuses or letters, or 
they were inferred from the content. 
Differently worded statements for 
the same aim were in each case 
grouped under a common heading. 
The aims of the 78 courses that dealt 
wholly or in part with the problems 


of college teaching were as follows: 
Number 
of Colleges 
An understanding of the principles basic to 
effective classroom practice. . 22 
A broad overview of problems. of higher 
education 18 
An understanding of current issues and 
trends in higher education...... 18 
An understanding of principles, practices, 
and trends in snedeninne development.... 15 
Understanding the nature and needs of 
students—selection of students, student 
personnel services, abilities, interests, 
goals, etc 
Development of teaching skill through actual 


Awareness of the general problems faced by 
college teachers 

An understanding of the conflicting theories 
of the function and rdle of higher education. 

Skill in the techniques of classroom practice. . 

An awareness of how higher education is 
administered 

A genuine and continuing interest in the 
field 

An appreciation of the forces, past and pres- 
ent, which have shaped higher education. . 


Understanding of sage 8 of practice in 


control and support of higher education. .. 

Acquaintance er various college plans. . 

Appreciation of the college teacher’s responsi- 
bilities and the important rdle he plays in 
our culture 

Ability to articulate classroom work with 
that of lower levels and students’ other 
experiences 

An experimental attitude toward teaching 

problems 

Uiiieniion of the organization of faculty 
personnel 

A readiness to work with other faculty mem- 
bers and students in general improvement 
of instruction 

An understanding that college teaching is a 
great deal more than the transmission of 
knowledge and skills I 

Some acquaintance with the history of higher 
education in this country 
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It is apparent that an acquaintance 
with the general problems of higher 
education and an awareness of the 
current issues are aims of high 
priority. But highest in rank comes 
an understanding of the principles 
of teaching that are basic to effec- 
tive classroom practice. A_ rather 
high interest is also shown in problems 
of curriculum development. Of par- 
ticular significance, to the writer at 
least, is the provision of practice 
teaching for prospective teachers in 
five of the institutions to facilitate 
the acquisition of skill in classroom 
procedures. If such aims as these 
are fully sincere and in large measure 
realized, the door of the college 
classroom has been opened to educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

That the course should be a condi- 
tioning process for prospective college 
teachers is suggested by such phrases 
as ‘‘more than transmission of knowl- 
edge,” “‘readiness to work with other 
faculty members,” ‘“‘genuine interest 
in the field,” and “needs of students.” 

Several of the aims reveal the desire 
to peer behind the scenes at the 
powers that shape and control higher 
education and to appraise what the 
scrutiny reveals. Surely these are 
worthy aims if the college teacher is 
to have the larger freedom himself 
and if he is to help extend the 
boundaries of freedom for others. 


S HERE used, we mean by 
procedures the actions that take 
place during classtime and usually in 
the classroom, while by devices we 
mean the learning aids used out of 
classtime or the activities pursued 
outside the classroom. Thirteen pro- 
cedures and twelve devices were 
reported with the frequencies shown 


in Table I. The responses for the 32 
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courses that dealt only with problems 
of college teaching were tallied sepa- 
rately from those for the 46 courses 
that dealt with other problems also. 

The three most frequently used 
procedures were discussion, seminars, 


TABLE | 


Procepures AND Devices Usep 1n THE Courses 


The 32 | The 46 
Sepa- | More 
rate |General 
Courses |Courses 


(1) (2) 


I. Procedures— 


Student reports 
Final examinations... 
Midterm exami- 


Informal lecture 
Laboratory.......... 
Guest inspector...... 


FPP PVH 


. Formal lecture 
. Class observation... . 


II. Devices— 

. Bibliographies 

. Specific required 
reading list........ 

. Syllabus 

. Term papers 

. Written reports...... 

. Student projects... . 

. Exercises and 
problems.......... 

. Abstracts and 
summaries......... 

. Steering committee. . 


On 


. Evaluative question- 
naire on course... . 
. Independent work. . . 


and student reports. It is significant 
that all three types of classroom 
activity emphasize student partici- 
pation. Students in these classes, 
themselves about to become college 
teachers, are given the opportunity 
of learning by experience the value 
of classroom procedures that place 
upon the learner an increased respon- 
sibility for his learning. In the 


(4) 
8 1s 26 
Seminar 13 20 
10 17 
9 12 . 
nations 
Films 
13 
16 22 38 
6 11 17 
6 7 13 
4 6 10 
4 5 9 
7 2 9 
2 5 7 
4 ° 4 
2 2 4 
10. Diary-log 2 ° 2 
2 ° 2 
12 ° 1 I 
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typical college classroom, there is, in 
the judgment of the writer at least, 
too much talking by the teacher and 
too little participation by the student. 
The latter is too rarely given a réle of 
importance in the process, and, as a 
consequence, he too rarely shares the 
vitality of the intellectual enterprise 
and too rarely exercises his own 
creative powers while learning. His 
role under such circumstances is too 
often that of the passive recipient 
rather than that of the aggressive 
seeker of truth. It is therefore grati- 
fying to realize that in these courses 
on problems of college teaching the 
prospective college teacher is learning, 
by practice, something of the pro- 
cedures that vary from the lecture 
and that share with the learner some 
of the satisfactions of the creative 
search. The reader may note that 
each of the procedures—discussion, 
seminars, and student reports—was 
mentioned more than twice as often 
as the informal lecture and more than 
eight times as often as the formal 
lecture. 

Another finding of similar sig- 
nificance is the infrequent use of the 
examination. Final examinations were 
used by only 10 per cent of the courses 
that limited themselves to problems 
of the college teacher and by only 
Ig per cent of the more general 
courses, as may be seen by trans- 
lating the figures of Table I into 
percentages. Further study of the 
results reveals that at least eight of 
the eleven procedures other than 
examinations imply activity on the 
part of the student. 

Several of the devices are tradi- 
tional aids to students in pursuing 
a course, but at least three suggest 
co-operation between instructor and 
student in planning. The steering 
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committee serves such a purpose in 
four courses, an evaluative question- 
naire is used in two, and independent 
study is involved in term papers, 
written reports, and student projects, 
as well as in the one case in which the 
term independent study was used by 
the respondent. 

A careful study of the results for 
the two groups of courses will reveal 
only slight differences in proportions 
of responses for the problems courses 
and those for the more general 
courses in such student-participation 
procedures as discussion, reports, lab- 
oratory work, and panels. There is 
also little difference in the usage of 
the various devices by the two groups. 
This is to be expected, since the same 
instructor often handled both types of 
courses in a given institution. 

Two general observations may be 
made from the findings that relate 
to procedures and devices: First, a 
wider variety of procedures, thirteen 
in all, was reported than had been 
anticipated, and probably the range 
exceeds that ordinarily credited to 
college teaching. Second, the greater 
number of both the procedures (eight 
or nine) and the devices (eight of the 
twelve) call for student participation. 


HE wording of the respondents 
was preserved in most of the 
topics or problems reported for the 
two groups of courses. In some cases 
the original phrasing of two or 
more topics was sufficiently alike to 
justify merging them under the more 
general heading. Further organiza- 
tion was effected by sorting the topics 
into the eight categories shown in the 
first column of Table II. 
Only five of the 32 separate courses 
dealt with one or more of the eight 
topics listed as philosophical. In 
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TABLE II 
Tue Content Covered sy THE Courses 


Problems and Topics 


(1) 


I. Philosophical— 

Philosophy of higher education 

Purposes of higher education: aims and objectives.............. 

Functions of higher education in a modern society 

Role and present status of higher education in America 

Opposing points of view: traditional versus change 

Democratization of higher education 

Socio-economic forces and ae interest groups influenci 
character and extent of higher education—impact of political, 
economic, military situation on colleg 

Appraisal of broad criticisms of higher education 


II. General and administrative— 

Major topics and problems of interest in the general field of 
higher education 

Historical development of higher education 

Organization and administration of higher education 

Graduate and professional schools 

General education 

Teacher education: pre-service, in-service education, selection of 
teachers, teacher-training institutions, problems of teacher 
education, placement 

College plans: different kinds of higher educational institutions, 
liberal, education, vocational and professional schools, special- 
ized education 

Problems of accrediting institutions of higher learning 

Financing higher education: problems, control, support 

Growth of higher educational facilities 

Physical facilities 

Facilities of universities to meet needs of students and faculty. . . 

Articulation between higher eduction and other levels 

Research methods applied to the solutions of problems in higher 
education 


III. Relating to the faculry— 

The Eeutey (the ion teacher): personnel problems, advance- 
ment, tenure, salary, teacher and faculty organization, induc- 
tion and guidance of beginning college teachers, academic 
freedom, faculty welfare, traits of a successful college teacher, 
getting a college job, teaching load 

Research and other professional non-instructional responsibilities 
of the teacher 


IV. Relating to the student— 

The student in higher education: admission, selection, advise- 
ment, student personnel services, counseling, guidance, under- 
standing the student, teaching students how to study, individual 
differences, student discipline and adjustment 

Social problems 

Occupations for college graduates as number increases 
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TABLE II1—(Continued) 


Problems and Topics 


V. Psychological— 
arning: nature and problems in 
Motivation 
Mental health in the classroom. . 


VI. Instructional— 
Instructional problems 
Methods and techniques of teaching 
Instructional materials 
Actual practice teaching... 


VII. Curricular— 
Curriculum 
Formulation of objectives for college courses 
Planning a college course: selection of content 
Evaluation 


VIII. Miscellaneous— 
Suggestions from foreign educational systems 


Development of attitudes and ability................6....00005 


Alumni and public relations 
Appreciation of literature of higher education 


some institutions the general course 
may be a prerequisite of the separate 


course on teaching. In such cases, 
apparently the purposes and theories 
are treated more adequately, but 
when they are ignored one may 
question the omission. 

The special courses concern them- 
selves with only a few of the general 
and administrative problems, par- 
ticularly an overview of higher edu- 
cation (no doubt brief), general 
education, teacher education, and 
articulation; whereas the other 
courses, as their title implies, devote 
the bulk of the time to topics in this 
classification. 

Problems faced by the faculty 
receive considerable treatment in the 


separate courses. Here one of the 
problems would be that of salaries, 
although the separate courses did not 
in any case include financing, listed 
in Category II. 

The welfare of the student was 
considered in 56 per cent of the 
separate courses and in only 1g per 
cent of the general courses. Does 
this finding reveal a weakness in the 
general courses? 

What was said before about the 
scant attention given the philosophical 
in the separate courses applies in a 
somewhat smaller degree to the psy- 
chological. One realizes that a typical 
two- or three-semester hour course 
cannot treat all desirable aspects of 

[Continued on page 113) 
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Is Freshman English Obsolete? 


By WILLIAM SCHWAB 


The Answer Depends on the Content of Instruction 


ERE must be few English 
teachers alive who have not 
had the pleasure of getting 


angry over the fact that students now- 
adays are becoming less and _ less 
literate. Perhaps they have a case, 
though I frankly doubt it. Rather, I 
think that students have developed 
some suspicions of their own. They 
have been exposed to the same pack- 
aged and sealed grammars and read- 
ings year after year, and I have found 
that the only effect these had on them 
was an annual hangover and an urge to 
shoot their English instructors. Some 
have become so weary of our itera- 
tions that when they enter our class- 
rooms they would actually have us 
believe that they have not written 
a word since grade-school days. 
Despite failure and frustration, they 
are nevertheless willing and eager to 
learn; especially, so I have found, if 
they are put in a non-credit course. 
Little do they know that we have no 
miracles up our sleeves but only 
more grammar (preferably in a book 
authored by ourselves) and a col- 
lection of essays if there is time— 
there usually is not—on what every 
Freshman ought to know. 

The situation has disturbed me 
for some time, but I did not know 
what to do about it. I felt no 
overwhelming urge to inflict another 
grammar or anthology on my col- 


leagues, and so I dismissed the prob- 
lem to my subconscious where it lay 
submerged until a few weeks ago. 
Then this happened: Five members 
of our department and ten repre- 
sentatives of business and industry 
met to plan a_ two-day regional 
conference at Purdue to establish 
closer liaison between our profession 
and industry and business. At the 
meeting, one of my colleagues raised 
a question that was high on our 
mental priority list: Could graduating 
English majors be placed in admin- 
istrative and executive training posi- 
tions in business and industry? After 
a long and somewhat painful silence, 
a Chicago corporation executive chal- 
lenged us with this reply: “You can 
try to sell me anything you want, but 
I won’t buy ‘English majors.’ Sell 
me ‘English majors’ under a different 
name and I might take them.” 

With sudden impact I realized that 
I was a member of a distrusted and 
recondite profession, and I made up 
my mind then and there never to 
resign from it voluntarily. If no 
one wanted the services of an “Eng- 
lish major,” then the best alternative 
was to remain in permanent retreat 
and—teach English. 

But perhaps the business executive 
and the students are not altogether 
wrong. Maybe we have not fulfilled 
our professional obligations as well 
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as we might have. As William H. 
Whyte says, in his book /s Anybody 
Listening?: “‘Patently something is 
wrong with the teaching of English 
when graduates so fail to grasp the 
fundamentals of good English that 
they feel they must learn a separate 
kind for everyday life—and a rather 
bobtail one at that.” 

It’s time for us to stop tilting 
windmills and battling giants. Since 
the publication in 1765 of William 
Ward’s Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, one of the first “grammars” 
that proposed to rectify usage where 
“custom” was “erroneous” and to 
assist “‘children to comprehend the 
general Import and Advantage of 
Rules concerning Language,”? much 
has happened in the realms of Eng- 
lish. But Ward and his disciples 
still have a powerful stranglehold 
on many of our colleagues who seem 
content enough to go marching on, 
proclaiming the efficacy of rules of 
correct usage. 

As teachers of English, onz of our 
chief aims is to help students write 
better, though a mere glance at some 
of our freshman English course calen- 
dars makes me wonder sometimes: 
A six weeks’ review of high-school 
grammar, whatever that may be, and 
another six weeks on paragraphing, 
punctuation, and parts of speech. 
To be sure, this leaves some time for 
writing themes, even for analyzing 
afew ofthem. But such a monstrous 
combination can hardly be dignified 
with the name of “writing course.” 
And as far as the teaching of grammar 
is concerned, we make certain that 
the student gets not only the rules 


1New York: Simon and Schuster, 1952. p. 79. 

*Quoted in Charles C. Fries’s American English 
Grammar. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1940. p. 17. 
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but also the practical applications of 
them. The more exercises a hand- 
book or rhetoric has at the end of 
each chapter—sentences out of con- 
text, what else?—the better it is for 
our students, we think. 

Then there are the examinations. 
If a Freshman cannot illustrate terms 
like a relative pronoun in the objec- 
tive case, a pure conjunction joining 
prepositional phrases, or a past parti- 
ciple used as an adjective, we 
naturally conclude that he cannot 
write and so we fail him. When he 
repeats our course of mediaeval tor- 
ture, he is pontificated to and per- 
suaded to enroll in a writing laboratory 
where he can be drilled even more 
intensively in grammar and “correct” 
usage than he could be in a regular 
class. And his grade card at the end 
of the term not infrequently bears 
the comment for posterity to behold: 
“Johnny English knows some of the 
rules but can’t apply any of them.” 


FEW zealous souls in our midst 

have had vague intimations that 
the weakness of this approach lies in 
its failure to regard writing as an 
organic process in which the whole 
person takes an active part. They 
have groped for an answer—and are 
to be commended for it—but unfor- 
tunately they have merely stumbled 
around in the dark. To be sure, they 
dispense with drills, and that is a 
good sign. They have dropped the 
discourse on the intricacies of the 
semicolon and proudly proclaim that 
their students never use one. Fresh- 
men should not be burdened with the 
fine points of writing, runs their 
creed. As liberals they take an 
indulgent view toward usage and 
permit their students to even split an 
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infinitive and to use a preposition 
to end a sentence with. They will 
condone an occasional contraction 
but feel that they have to draw a 
line somewhere, and so draw it 
around a fragmentary sentence, feel- 
ing properly self-righteous for having 
caught what after all seems to them 
a too radical departure from good 
taste. If a student wants to know 
how to distinguish a fragment from a 
sentence, he is given the old and 
vague definition that a_ sentence 
consists of a group of words expressing 
a complete thought and containing a 
subject and a predicate. If he persists 
that his particular fragment “Which 
is exactly what he did” fulfills the 
requirements of this definition, he is 
told that a subordinate clause is 
decidedly not a sentence. He then 
joins the fragment to his preceding 
clause with this result: “He said 
he’d never write a fragment again, 
which is exactly what he did.” Now 
he is warned that a relative pronoun 
should have a clearly defined ante- 
cedent and that therefore the entire 
sentence has to be rephrased. The 
result? ‘Although he said that he 
would never write a fragmentary sen- 
tence again, he nevertheless did.” 
For all practical purposes the prob- 
lem seems solved, until the following 
class period the student appears 
with a whole series of so-called 
fragments from contemporary liter- 
ature and journals. He is clearly 
determined to make an issue of the 
matter. The harassed instructor now 
realizes that the particular fragment 
which has caused all this furor had 
been clearly intended by the student, 
who is advised to annotate all inten- 
tional fragments in his future themes. 
Obviously an intelligent student can- 
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not accept such an explanation. Nor 
should he. 

A problem directly related to 
writing is the reading matter we 
scrve our students. A cursory glance 
at the table of contents of many of 
our anthologies must persuade any 
respectably educated person that 
English teachers are dilettantes in all 
fields of learning and masters of none. 


As Donald Lloyd says: 


We have constructed books of readings 
from anthropology, geopolitics, Marxism, 
psychoanalysis, and on through zoology; 
we have drawn from the oldest classics 
and the latest periodicals. In so doing, 
we have missed our proper subject- 
matter, which I believe to be simply the 
English language itself.’ 


On my office shelf freshman antholo- 
gies are legion; everything from 
readings for comprehension, for opin- 
ion, for ideas, to readings for an 
atomic age. And it would seem 
that one anthology keeps breeding 
others at rabbit pace. 

Clearly, as Lloyd suggests, our 
proper field is the English language— 
though I would certainly add to that 
literature. As for teaching the former, 
most of us are inadequately equipped. 
Few have gone beyond a course in 
Beowulf, Middle English, and perhaps 
the history of the language. No 
wonder that our zealous colleague 
could not satisfactorily distinguish 
a sentence from a non-sentence group 
of words. 

Likewise, our ventures into foot- 
ball, animal husbandry, and home 
economics have had _ devastating 
effects. We expect students to write 
five- or six-hundred—word papers on 
topics which they are ill trained to 

**A ‘Linguistic’ Approach to English Com- 
position,” Language Learning, III (1950), p. 109. 
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write on after reading only three 
or four snippets. And when they 
offer us a page of tripe on why they 
came to X university or Y college, 
we are shocked beyond expression 
and wonder that they were admitted 
in the first place. 


HAT, then, can we do to 

salvage our courses from the 
center of indifference and ourselves 
from boredom and frustration? The 
problem, I think, is one of method, 
rather than of objective. We all 
agree, I think, that we want to teach 
students to write (and speak) effec- 
tively. The question is how. 

First of all, we have to reorient our 
attitude toward language as a tool of 
speech and writing. This means, in 
effect, availing ourselves of the work 
done in linguistic science, a field 
in which nothing less than a revolu- 
tion has occurred in recent years. 
Since linguistics is a highly specialized 
discipline, we can, of course, expect 
hardly more than a general acquaint- 
ance with the subject, but as teachers 
of English we can no more afford to 
give eighteenth-century explanations 
of problems relating to language than 
a scientist can explain the structure 
of the atom in terms of Newtonian 
physics. We should acquaint our- 
selves with the work of linguists like 
Bloomfield, Fries, Pike, Smith, Bloch, 
and Trager. Indeed, it is time for 
English departments to require of all 
their Ph.D. candidates an_ intro- 
ductory course in linguistic science, 
whether the candidate is a linguist 
or not. 

For if our colleague had known 
more about the ways in which the 
English language operates, he would 
have realized that grammar is not a 
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matter of meaning content in sen- 
tences but rather one of form content. 
A word group like “the barking dog” 
is not a sentence not because it lacks 
a subject and a predicate (the mean- 
ing content is the same as of “the dog 
is barking”), but, as Fries says, 
because it is an expression that 
“occurs only as part of some larger 
expression,” such as “the darking dog 
protected the house,” or “‘as an answer 
to such a question as ‘What frightened 
the burglar away?’’”’* This is to say 
that the “characteristics which dis- 
tinguish those expressions which occur 
alone as separate utterances and 
those which occur only as parts of 
larger units are not matters of content 
or meaning, but matters of form.’ 
And the reason we have wasted so 
much time and effort in an attempt 


. to construct a satisfactory definition 


of a sentence is that traditional 
grammar has failed to make this 
distinction. 

We have, in short, taught a gram- 
mar that does little more than ascribe 
technical labels to constructions whose 
meaning is already known. No won- 
der most students find this a waste of 
time. We have been unable to dis- 
tinguish the structure of a sentence 
from the lexical meaning of the words 
that constitute the particular sen- 
tence. Here again, Fries has done 
remarkable pioneer work pointing 
the way toward a more enlightened 
understanding of the language. The 
difference between a sentence like 
“The bull killed the bullfighter” and 
“The bullfighter killed the bull” is 
not a difference of lexical items, but a 
difference in word order. It is the 


‘Fries, Charles C. The Structure of English. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1952. 
19. 
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arrangement of the lexical items in 
these patterns that gives rise to 
the opposite meanings in the two 
sentences.° 


SECOND step in our reorienta- 

tion involves a better under- 
standing of how language changes. 
Anyone who appreciates the dynamic 
nature of language must necessarily 
cease prescribing “rules” of correct 
usage to his classes. All too often 
we tell students what they should 
write rather than what the majority 
of educated people actually do write. 
Some of us regard with unmitigated 
horror the use of a plural reference 
pronoun separated from the indefinite 
everyone or everybody by other words; 
others make a plain rule proscribing 
like as a conjunction. Such an 


approach to writing is entirely nega- 
tive, and for me it has always been 
difficult to see how anyone can hope 
to accomplish much by using it. 


Instead of making students feel at 
ease when they write, we stifle the 
originality and power of expression 
that they do possess. Our locale 
is not to prescribe, but rather to 
describe, the language practices of 
those who use standard English. 
Rudolf Flesch says that “ progressive 
English teachers” have become aware 
of the fact that standard usage is 
nothing more than a_ convention 
“among educated English-speaking 
people,” and that “if enough edu- 
cated people insist on making a 
‘mistake,’ then it isn’t a mistake 
any more and the teachers might as 
well stop wasting their time cor- 
recting it.’ Still, this is not enough. 
“If you want to write readable, 
*See Fries, op. cit., pp. 54-64 


Flesch, Rudolf. The Art of Readable Writing. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. p. 94. 
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natural-sounding English,” says Mr. 
Flesch, 


you need more than these halfhearted 
waivers from “liberal” teachers. You 
need the assurance that these so-called 
mistakes are good English, that their 
literary standing is equal to the so-called 
correct usage, and that they are some- 
times actually preferable.® 


I am not advocating sloppy writing. 
Too many classical grammarians have 
misunderstood the linguists, who, 
they believe, are encouraging a /aissez 
faire policy in speech and writing 
courses in the universities and col- 
leges. On the other hand, linguists 
have not always been co-operative 
either. I myself have received stern 
warnings to learn to get along with 
them because they are “ inevitable” — 
or else. As English teachers, at all 
events, we are interested in developing 
in our students a feeling for language 
and a clear, precise, and economical 
style of writing. It does us little 
good to become upset three times a 
week because students “‘misuse”’ sha// 
and will, who and whom, or it’s and its. 
Our class periods could be spent more 

rofitably in giving our students an 

idea of the diversity and richness of 
our language and informing them 
about its history, its present patterns 
and rhythms. Such an approach 
would include a rational discussion 
of shall and will, to be sure—its 
history and current usage. Such an 
approach would certainly include an 
explanation of the ways in which 
word order is displacing inflection 
as signals to communicate meaning in 
modern English, of who, whose, and 
whom as one of the relatively few 
inflected patterns left in present-da 
English. And such an aan 4 

p. 95. 
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would also include a thorough presen- 
tation of levels of usage. Nor should 
we ignore stress and _ intonation 
as important signaling devices for 
meaning in modern English. Such 
information, besides being useful, is 
considerably more stimulating to the 
student than memorization of the 
rules, and tends to develop in him 
a mature attitude toward his own 
language. 

I am convinced that this is a sound 
approach to grammar. We cannot 
go on in the old ways and make our 
point. Louis B. Salomon, in his 
article “Whose Good English?”’ cites 
the sentence ‘What appearance did 
life present to the multitudinous man 
who in ever-increasing abundance the 
X1Xth Century kept producing?” 
and suggests that “by following the 
rules of the classical grammarian”’ 
the writer could have made this 
sentence ‘“‘not merely ‘correct’ but 
more efficient communication.’ I 
wonder. The only way to improve 
this sentence, which according to 
Salomon was written by a well-known 
author, is to re-write it entirely and 
eliminate the bombast. The author, 
whoever he is, is clothing a simple 
idea in heavily ornate costume, but 
heavily ornate costumes are not 
particularly fashionable nowadays. 
Out of context, it is naturally diffi- 
cult to translate the sentence into 
simple prose. Perhaps all the writer 
intended was to ask what life meant 
to the proletariat in the nineteenth 
century. 

What is the point of all this? 
Simply that we should stop drilling 
students hour after hour on what, I 
believe, are relatively minor matters 
of language. Unwittingly perhaps, 

°4.4.U.P. Bulletin, XXXVIII, 1952, pp. 447-48. 
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we have encouraged students to think 
not so much of what they are saying 
as of how they are saying something, 
with the result that they seldom have 
anything to say. I have had ample 
opportunity to observe Freshmen 
both in their first-semester composi- 
tion course and in their introductory 
literature course the following term. 
During the first semester their class 
themes seldom exceeded one page; 
yet only two months later many of 
these same students wrote creditable 
three- to four-page essay examina- 
tions on novels like Crime and Punish- 
ment and Of Human Bondage. A 
person can write only when he has 
something to say. And after all, 
writing two or three short essays on a 
novel that has been studied in class 
provides as valid a test of the stu- 
dent’s writing ability as a theme on 
his jalopy or his best girl. 

That is why we should seriously 
consider offering our students some- 
thing besides the parcels of reading 
so neatly combined into anthologies. 
Students should read material we are 
competent to teach: language and 
literature. 

And when we become concerned 
with the writing process, let us write, 
not pontificate about it with work- 
book exercises or drills in “correct 
usage.” There is no right way of 
writing, and no wrong way. There 
are only more effective and_ less 
effective means of communication. 


INALLY, we should handle the 

written work on a personal basis 
with students. This is a_ serious 
problem in large classes, and doubly 
so for instructors with heavy compo- 
sition loads. Private conferences, 
however, can be of inestimably greater 


profit than the traditional marking 
up of papers for which there would 
be no further need. (I have found 
four 20-minute conferences during 
the semester quite satisfactory.) And 
if this means canceling a class period 
occasionally, I should be all for it. 

I have handled freshman classes on 
just such a basis with encouraging 
results. First of all, by the time of 
the conference, usually every fourth 
week, the student’s work has become 
so cold, as it were, that the writer can 
regard it with a remarkably fresh per- 
ception. Second, writing becomes a 
more enjoyable experience for the 
student. He does not have to fear 


the arbitrary sweep of the red pencil 
and therefore can feel at ease when 
writing. Third, he gains experience 
in recognizing the weaknesses as well 
as the good qualities in his writing. 
Moreover, he himself has the pleasure 
of evaluating his work (under super- 


vision, of course) and revising it if he 
feels the need for it. Revision, then, 
becomes an integral part of his 
writing habits. Fourth, the problems 
of sentence structure, diction, usage, 
and punctuation are immediately 
applied to the student’s own work 
rather than to sentences out of context. 

These conferences, of course, should 
be supplemented with analyses of stu- 
dent themes inclass. I myself mimeo- 
graph selected papers (rather than use 
the opaque projector) so that each 
student has a copy of the material 
under discussion in front of him. 

I have tried to describe this prob- 
lem as I see it. The issue at stake is 
important and should be thoroughly 
defined and discussed. Linguists and 
traditional grammarians may cut each 
others’ throats, but this accomplishes 
nothing. Far better that classical 
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grammarians learn something about 
linguistics. In this connection the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties is performing a yeoman service 
in offering summer study aids for 
those who are interested in knowing 
what is actually going on in the field 
of language science. Perhaps more 
forums and workshops would be 
helpful. 

But whatever our attitude, we had 
better cease entertaining the notion, 
implicit in the article by Salomon, 
that we are the custodians of good 
language and that we are fight- 
ing a rear-guard action against an 
onslaught of bad, fuzzy, and shoddy 
prose. I, for one, have never regarded 
myself as a military man going into 
battle with a red pencil in a rear-guard 
engagement. Rear-guard engagements 
are pretty hopeless, anyway, and fre- 
quently fatal. Such a notion, more- 
over, is harmful, and responsible, no 
doubt, for the belief that there are 
two English languages: one spoken by 
English teachers and the other by the 
rest of the native population. To me 
there is nothing more irritating than 
to be told by a person who has just 
been formally introduced to me that 
now he has to watch his grammar. It 
makes one feel like a pariah. 

In the twentieth century, in any 
case, eighteenth-century grammar is 
obsolete. The English language is a 
magnificent tool, and as teachers of 
English it is our job to enable our 
students to use this tool with con- 
fidence and joy. And when they 
begin to ask, “What is the accepted 
usage here?’ rather than “What is 
the rule about this?” we can feel that 
we have accomplished something. 
Perhaps then freshman English would 
not be obsolete. [Vol. XXV, No. 2] 
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The A.F.R.O.T.C. Workshops 


By MERLE F. OGLE ann GEORGE H. HOLLINGSWORTH 


To Familiarize Instructors with the New Generalized Program 


N SEPTEMBER, i953, the Air 
started implementing a 

completely new R.O.T.C. cur- 
riculum affecting approximately one 
hundred twenty-one thousand stu- 
dents in 207 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. One of the 
major problems that faced Head- 
quarters Air Force R.O.T.C. from 
the beginning of planning for the 
new curriculum was to determine 
the best way to familiarize each of the 
fifteen hundred Air Force officer- 
teachers with the philosophy and 
materials of the new program when 
it was ready to be put into effect. 
The solution adopted was a three- 
tiered series of workshops. The series 
began with a pilot workshop for 
training and indoctrinating a key 
group of personnel, which was fol- 
lowed by the institutional workshop 
phase and concluded with a detach- 
ment workshop. This constituted an 
experiment of major importance in 
in-service education by virtue of the 
large number of universities, faculty, 
and students that participated in 
the program. 

On August 1, 1952, the Air Force 
R.O.T.C. program was placed under 
the control of the Air University, 
heart of the Air Force educa- 
tional system, and Brigadier General 
Matthew K. Deichelmann was named 
commandant. In less than a year, 


the old Air Force specialized R.O.T.C. 
curriculum, oriented on a series of 
technical specialties, was converted 
into a broad generalized program 
de-emphasizing specialty training and 
concentrating on a more rounded 
preparation of future officers. Gen- 
eral Deichelmann and his staff had 
the advice of a group of the country’s 
leading educators in developing a 
new curriculum, with a completely 
new set of textbooks to support it. 
The next task was to ensure that the 
instruction would be presented prop- 
erly and effectively. The workshop 
program was developed to help meet 
this requirement. 

As the Headquarters Air Force 
R.O.T.C. staff and civilian educators 
familiar with workshop procedures 
began to work out detailed plans, it 
became clear that a workshop concept 
suited to A.F.R.O.T.C. needs should 
unfold in three stages. First, a pre- 
liminary pilot workshop would be 
necessary to train workshop super- 
visors. Second, these supervisors 
would set up thirty regional institu- 
tional workshops at the schools rep- 
resented at the pilot workshop. And 
third, prior to the academic year 
1953-54, there would be 188 detach- 
ment workshop programs, one at 
every school having an A.F.R.O.T.C. 
detachment. Thus, with each of 
these workshops divided into separate 
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groups for each of the three academic 
years involved, the ultimate goal was 
that all of the fifteen hundred Air 
Force officer-instructors would par- 
ticipate directly in the workshop 
program to become familiar with the 
new curriculum. 

This over-all workshop plan was 
developed by a planning committee 
composed of civilian educators and 
officers from the Air University, the 
Human Resources Research Institute, 
and Headquarters Air Force R.O.T.C. 
Merle F. Ogle, chief educational 
consultant to the 
A.F.R.O.T.C., was chairman of the 
project, and Fred Couey, a nationally 
known educational consultant, served 
as workshop adviser. Since work- 
shops on such a large scale have 
rarely been tried before in the educa- 
tional field, there was little in the 
way of precedent, and any success 
would depend in a large measure on 


the effectiveness of the pilot workshop. 


HE pilot workshop was con- 

vened at Maxwell Air Force 
Base on April 6, 1953, and thirty 
officers participated in the scheduled 
two-weeks program. The stated pur- 
poses of the pilot workshop were 
familiarization with the new cur- 
riculum, the development of the 
workshop concept, and the training 
of leaders to operate the regional 
workshops. 

To accomplish this threefold pur- 
pose, the officers were divided into 
three subgroups for detailed study 
of each year of the new Air Science 
curriculum. Subject-matter special- 
ists and preliminary textbooks were 
available for each group. The pilot 
workshop members then reviewed 
each part of the new curriculum and 
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arrived at an understanding of the 
underlying philosophy, point of view, 
objectives, and main ideas in each 
subject-matter area. Consideration 
was given to problems of evaluation 
and possible training aids and teach- 
ing methods that would assist instruc- 
tion. Each officer in turn assumed 
responsibility for a designated area 
of the curriculum and led the group 
in detailed discussion of the philos- 
ophy, concepts, and objectives of 
these blocks of instruction. There 
was constant referral to the over-all 
objectives of the new curriculum. 
Although considerable variance of 
opinion existed as to methods of 
instruction, classroom techniques to 
be employed, training aids, and 
evaluation procedures, there de- 
veloped a consistency in interpreta- 
tion of the relative importance of 
the material and of the specific and 
general objectives. 

Everyone in the pilot workshop 
had frequent opportunities to observe 
his fellow members in action. Group 
meetings were held in the group- 
dynamics laboratory of the Human 
Resources Research Institute at Max- 
well Air Force Base, which has one- 
way communication rooms where 
observers can see and hear a group 
without being part of it. Workshop 
members observed both individually 
and in groups, under the guidance 
of a trained observer who pointed 
out the interaction within the group. 
The problem-solving patterns of the 
group were observed and discussed. 
A leader, observer, and recorder were 
selected every day by the group from 
its own membership to serve as key 
individuals in the daily workshop 
operation. 

Workshop members lived together 
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in one building, and meetings were in 
effect continuous. While there was 
little time for social activity, it was 
apparent by the end of the second 
week that a real group relationship 
had developed. Finally, from its 
discussions each group summarized 
its activities and presented sug- 
gestions for the regional workshops. 

The pilot workshop ended with a 
general feeling of accomplishment 
on the part of its members. The 
staff of Headquarters A.F.R.O.T.C. 
believed that the workshop technique 
employed was a sound approach to 
the instructional and subject-matter 
problems of the new curriculum. 
The pilot workshop members them- 
selves left with some familiarity 
with the new textbooks, an under- 
standing of the new philosophy of 
A.F.R.O.T.C., and confidence in their 
ability not only to understand the 
new material but to convey that 
understanding to the cadets. The 
participants, although most of them 
were completely unfamiliar with pro- 
fessional workshop techniques, had a 
close look at workshop procedures in 
actual operation and, more important, 
acquired confidence in the workshop 
technique and their own ability to 
apply it. Since each of the par- 
ticipants was responsible for organ- 
izing and running a workshop in his 
own particular area, these results 
were of major importance. The stage 
had been favorably set for the second 
round of workshops. 


URING August, 1953, thirty 
regional workshops, of two-weeks 
duration each, were held on campuses 
throughout the country. Though 
the regional sessions followed the 
general pattern established by the 
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pilot workshop, there was some devia- 
tion in that each workshop con- 
centrated on one particular year of 
the curriculum. Each of the 188 
A.F.R.O.T.C, detachments sent three 
officers to three separate regional 
workshops, one for each year of the 
curriculum which was to be imple- 
mented in September. Each of these 
regional workshop groups had approx- 
imately twenty members.' 

The workshop chairmen, all of 
whom were participants in the pilot 
workshop, were given a high degree 
of latitude in planning their indi- 
vidual programs. Only general direc- 
tion and supervision were provided 
by Headquarters A.F.R.O.T.C. The 
objectives of the regional workshops 
were to arrive at an understanding of 
the underlying philosophy, points 
of view, objectives, and main ideas 
in each subject-matter area, and also 
to consider teaching methods, evalua- 
tion problems, and training aids. It 
was the purpose of the regional 
workshops to cover in detail the text- 
books and materials to be used. 

The final phase of the workshop 
plan came upon completion of these 
regional workshops, when each of 
the approximately six hundred par- 
ticipants of the regional meetings 
returned to his detachment and con- 
ducted an in-service educational work- 
shop for those officer-instructors that 
had not attended one of the previous 
workshops. While these programs 
were smaller and more informal than 


1Colleges and universities which had these work- 
shops were: Buffalo, Colby, Colgate, Colorado, East 
Texas, Franklin and Marshall, Georgia, Iowa, 
Lehigh, Louisiana Polytechnic, Loyola (Los Angeles), 
Michigan, Minnesota (Duluth), Mississippi State, 
New Mexico, Notre Dame, Ohio State, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Oklahoma, Omaha, Portland, Purdue, 
Southern California, Southern Methodist, Syracuse, 
Trinity, Virginia, Washington, Western 
and Williams. 
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the preceding workshops, they had 
the same general objectives. Thus, 
by the beginning of school last fall, 
every instructor in the Air Force 
R.O.T.C. program (approximately 
fifteen hundred) had been reached 
with an organized presentation of 
the new curriculum. Besides pro- 
viding familiarization with the new 
curriculum, the A.F.R.O.T.C. work- 
shop scheme is expected to provide 
a higher level of competency, con- 
sistency, and quality in instruction 
by virtue of the interrelationship, 
study, and discussion enjoyed by the 
assembled instructors. 

As eminent civilian educators were 
relied upon to assist Headquarters 
A.F.R.O.T.C. in preparation of the 
new curriculum, so were interested 
civilian educators relied upon to 
assist as workshop consultants in 
carrying out the regional workshop 
phase. These workshop consultants 
were invited from local faculties, and 
the number of such civilian faculty 
members participating in institutional 
workshops varied from those officially 
designated to many attending in 
semi-official status. 

Certainly not all of the workshops 
achieved the same degree of effective- 
ness; however, as reported by the 
observing civilian educators, the 
results in the main were gratifying 
both from the standpoint of the 
institutions and the Air Force. 


FEW of the comments on this 

large-scale experiment in applica- 
tion of workshop techniques are 
presented to indicate the various 
points of view. For example, some 
of the educators were impressed with 
the evident pre-planning that seemed 
to be part of the workshop scheme. 
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James E. Green, of the University 
of Georgia, reported that 

. . the advance planning for the insti- 
tutional workshops appears to have been 
excellently conceived and executed .. . 
From the evidence available, I would 
infer that the pilot workshop was also 
sound in conception and in operation. 
Similarly, the advance planning for the 
workshop at the local detachment level 
appears to have been carefully and 
comprehensively executed. 

As to whether the institutional 
workshops were successful in their 
stated objectives, Gail Shannon, of 
the University of Oklahoma, summed 
up the thinking of many of the 
civilian consultants: workshop 
has provided a most satisfactory 
atmosphere for the co-operative ex- 
amination of content and problems 
related to the new . . . curriculum.” 

Totton J. Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, said: 


By any appropriate criteria one wishes 
to employ, the workshop was a success. 
Its greatest achievement, however, was 
not the folder full of excellent suggestions 
on how to teach [the courses], which each 
officer took back to his unit, but the fact 
that during the course of the proceedings, 
each officer developed confidence in what 
he was doing. 


The workshop idea itself came in 
for its share of favorable comment. 
To Glenn J. Christensen of Lehigh, 


... the workshop program idea... 
had... at least two large merits to 
recommend it. First, it should greatly 
increase the effectiveness of the teaching 
in Air Science courses. . . . Second, and 
in the long run perhaps more important, 
it should have increased understanding 
between the civilian and the service 
parts of the faculty. 


At the Duluth Branch of the 
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The College Professors’ 
W orkshop' 


A workshop for college professors 
was initiated at the University of 
Michigan during three weeks of the 
summer of 1953. The objective of 
the workshop was “to be of assistance 
to faculty from various colleges, 
junior colleges, and universities in 
the revision. of the courses they 
teach, in the planning of new ones, 
and in making their teaching genu- 
inely effective.” Features of the work- 


shop were announced as follows: 


Assistance from departmental faculty 
with the individual project; use of 
library; visits to classes 

Assistance with course-planning and 
teaching methods 

Discussions by University faculty and 
visiting consultants of new develop- 
ments in the teaching of the 
humanities, the social sciences, and 
the sciences 

Discussions of special techniques for 
teaching—aids to learning, group 
dynamics, methods of evaluation 

Discussions of issues and developments 
in higher education 

The privilege of auditing certain other 
courses of the summer session rele- 
vant to the objectives of the 
workshop 


The full-time enrollees numbered 
12, but auditors brought the average 
attendance to 20. The majority were 
from liberal-arts colleges of the Middle 
West, but the members came also 


1Reported by Algo D. Henderson, Director 
College Professors’ Workshop, University of 
Michigan. 


from junior colleges, teachers’ col- 
leges, and universities, ,and from 
several states. 

In making the plans for the work- 
shop it was assumed that each full- 
time participant would desire to work 
on some project of his own related to 
his teaching or other professional 
work. For purposes of approval in 
connection with the granting of credit 
for the workshop, the project was 
defined as a written course outline 
or syllabus, a notebook, or a report 
in form available for evaluation by 
the directors of the workshop at the 
end of the workshop period. — IIlustra- 
tions of the individual projects include: 
a concentration in social science, a 
syllabus for American Civilization 
Survey, a plan for the personnel 
services of a college, a plan for a 
post-practice teaching seminar. 

A further desc iption of one project 
will show how the plan worked: 
A professor from a church-related, 
liberal-arts college chose as his indi- 
vidual project the preparation of 
materials which will be used in 
lectures on the subject “Latin, the 
Roman people, and the Bible.” 
Initially it had seemed to the Director 
that the University might be able to 
give him less help with his project 
than it could give to others. His 
final report, however, indicates that 
he discovered fourteen persons with 
whom he had worth-while consulta- 
tions. They included the chairman 
and two professors in the Department 
of Classics, the emeritus chairman, 
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two of the departmental summer- 
school faculty, the director and two 
members of the Latin teachers’ work- 
shop, the director of the Audio-Visual 
Education Center, the University’s 

apyrologist, a staff member at the 
Ceminiay museum, and the two 
directors of the workshop. In addi- 
tion he worked up extensive materials 
through use of the library. He 
selected 36 slides from the collection 
in the Department of Classics, and 
these were duplicated for him by the 
photographic service of the Uni- 
versity. Finally, he prepared a bib- 
liography of 44 items. 

The workshop members met as a 
group each from I to 
4 P. M., five days a week. In addi- 
tion, attendance at the lectures and 
discussions of the course, The College 
Teacher, was encouraged. The morn- 
ings were kept relatively free so that 
the members could work upon their 
individual projects, have conferences 
with University faculty, or audit 
courses of special interest to them. 
Those persons who were enrolled for 
the regular summer session obviously 
needed these morning periods free for 
attendance at other courses. 

The subjects presented and dis- 
cussed at the afternoon sessions dealt 
with three principal areas of interest: 
current trends and problems relating 
to higher education, teaching methods 
and evaluation, and new develop- 
ments in the broad curricular areas 
of general education, the social sci- 
ences, the humanities, the 
sciences. The discussions in the 
course, The College Teacher, dealt 
with planning courses of study and 
defining the objectives of the courses, 
together with some discussion of 
teaching methods. 
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The “New Developments” presen- 
tations were led by four educators 
from other institutions, each of whom 
met for two days with the workshop. 
Fourteen members of the University 
faculty appeared on the program, and 
a considerable additional number of 
them gave generously of their time 
for individual conferences. 

A general evaluation of the work- 
shop as a whole was held near its 
close. The members of the group 
were asked to check the items on the 
schedule of meetings, indicating the 
ones that had been “most worth 
while” and those that should be 
continued or discontinued. The pro- 
gram items that were checked as 
being most worth while by one-third 
or more of the total group included 
all of those by outside speakers on 
new developments in their respective 
fields. Included also were a panel 
discussion by four of the University 
faculty on the subject of “Teaching 
by Discussion” and g of the 10 
presentations by the two directors of 
the workshop. Only one item in the 
entire list was not checked by at 
least one person. 

Half or more of the group recom- 
mended that every item with the 
exception of the final summary be 
continued if the workshop were 
repeated. From one to three votes 
were cast for discontinuing 10 of the 
26 program items. These evaluations 
indicate that the method of handling 
the meetings was successful. 

Several persons made comments 
upon the extent to which they had 
realized their objectives. Samples of 
these opinions follow: 

“T feel that I’ve really accomplished 
something that is important to me. 
Doing the background work for the 
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project opened up several new avenues 
and led me to get acquainted with people 
I wouldn’t have known otherwise.” 

“Tt has been very worth while: stimu- 
lating, interesting, informative, providing 
incentives for continuing the study of 
improving one’s own teaching.” 

“Not having had any formal education 
since 1937, except for a great many Navy 
courses, I wanted to see something of the 
“new look” in education; that is, exactly 
what the nature of general education 
was, and so on.” 

“Tt proved to be particularly valuable 
to me.” 

“I changed objectives, and that is 
something.” 

“In a program with so many resources, 
something of value is bound to result. 
I think most of us were interested in a 
renewal of our enthusiasm and a fresh 
outlook. Exchanges such as we enjoyed 
are helpful to this end.” 

There was nearly unanimous opin- 
ion that three weeks was the optimum 
length of time for the workshop and 
that the best period was the one 
selected, centering it around the last 
of June or the first of July. 

It has been decided to hold the 
workshop again in 1954, from June 21 


to July 9. 


Factors Influencing Proba- 
tionary Students 


This study examines the relation- 
ship of selected variables to the 
scholastic achievement of two groups 
of students in the College of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts at the 
University of Michigan: first, the 212 
students who had been on academic 
probation but had sufficiently raised 
their averages to graduate in June, 
1948; and second, an equal number of 


‘Reported by Lawrence M. DeRidder, Associate 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
‘Tennessee. 
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nonprobationary students who had 
been randomly chosen according to 
sex from the same graduating class. 

The variables selected, which in- 
cluded measures of initial character- 
istics, entrance data, and college 
success, were chosen on the basis of 
their potential contribution to answers 
for the following questions: 


During which semester of their freshman 
year do entering students encounter 
failure most frequently? 

During which semester do transfer stu- 
dents encounter failure fre- 
quently? 

Do transfer students acquire proba- 
tionary status more frequently than 
non-transfer students? 

Do students who transfer from sectarian 
colleges experience academic difficulty 
more frequently than those who trans- 
fer from non-sectarian colleges? 

How do pre- and post-armed service 
records of probationary and _non- 
probationary students compare? 

Do students in certain departments 
encounter failure more frequently than 
students in other departments? 

What relationship exists between _per- 
formance on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
and academic success? 

Are students who are in the top quintile of 
their high-school percentile rank placed 
on probation less frequently than those 
who are in the second quintile? 

What effect does age at admission to the 
University have on the incidence of 
probation? 

Is there a relationship between academic 
failure and age at graduation? 

Does the incidence of academic failure 
differ for the sexes? 

Does the type of housing in which stu- 
dents live have any effect upon their 
scholarship? 

What relationship can be determined 
between attendance at summer school 
and academic probation? 
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To analyze the data, the statistical 
techniques, Fisher ¢ for continuous 
variables and chi-square for non- 
continuous variables, were applied. 
The analysis of variance was applied 
to test the extent of variation between 
the averages of students living in 
different types of housing units. 

The results indicated that men 
were placed on probation more fre- 
quently and received more disciplinary 
actions per capita than women, the 
natives in every case being more 
frequently subject to discipline than 
the transfers. Although about one- 
half of the first disciplinary actions 
were received in the first semester, 
academic failure occurred almost as 
frequently during the second semester. 
As a result, over half of all disci- 
plinary actions occurred during the 
first year of residence. It was noted, 
too, that probationary male students 
whose academic programs were inter- 
rupted by military service achieved sig- 
nificantly higher scholarship after their 
return than did non-probationary. 

The following variables were not 
associated significantly with proba- 
tionary status: the importance of 
sectarian versus nonsectarian control 
of the institution from which students 
transferred, the type of housing, and 
the entering and graduating ages of 
women. Variables associated  sig- 
nificantly with probationary status 
include: the field and area of concen- 
tration, performance on the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, the quintile rank of 
men in their high-school class, the 
entering and graduating ages of men, 
and attendance at summer school. 

Several practical implications may 
be drawn from the data presented. 
In the first place, this study has 
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shown that certain factors may serve 
to distinguish the probationary stu- 
dents from those who are never 
placed on probation. In the proba- 
tionary group, it was the male stu- 
dents who entered the College as 
Freshmen who presented the most 
distinguishable pattern. The pro- 
bationary men, as a group, not only 
were on probation much more fre- 
quently than women but also received 
more disciplinary actions per capita. 
They had significantly lower A.C.E. 
gross scores and quintile ranks in 
their high-school classes than the 
other groups. Despite the poorer 
academic prognosis for such male 
students, they nevertheless demon- 
strated their adequate intellectual 
ability by being able to graduate. 
It is thus seen that, generally speak- 
ing, male students, although they 
admittedly have the potential, require 
more personal help to adjust to 
academic life as encountered in the 
College of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts of the University of Michigan. 
Second, 20 per cent of the graduates 
had at some time experienced suffi- 
ciently serious scholastic difficulty 
to be subjected to academic disci- 
pline. Because of their probationary 
status, many of these students were 
given more personal attention than 
was ordinarily available. The fact 
that this 20 per cent was able to 
graduate at all would seem to justify 
the vast amount of individual help 
which counselors, professors, and the 
Assistant Dean’s office attempted to 
provide. But this fact also suggests 
that, with more personal counseling, 
many others who were on the fringe 
could have been spared the ignominy 
of failure. $ 
Third, this investigation"has shown 
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that over half of those who go on 
probation do so during their first 
year in school. It would appear 
from this that courses in methods of 
study, survey courses, and a yearlong 
orientation period for the first-year 
student would be of considerable 
value in reducing attrition. 

In conclusion, then, these findings 
suggest that a more extensive and 
co-ordinated guidance and counseling 
program which would concentrate on 
first-year students would serve to 
prevent much of the academic failure 
and its attendant waste. 


Predictive Value of the 
A.C.E. 


Unless the relationships of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (A.C.E.) scores 
with specific course marks in any 
given institution using the instrument 
are known, it is not possible to 
predict the outcome of courses with 
any likelihood of accuracy. 

The problem with which the study 
reported here dealt was to determine 
the relative validity of the quanti- 
tative, linguistic, and total A.C.E. 
scores in the prediction of final marks 
earned in specific courses at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Extension Division. The study was 
limited to college Freshmen. Previ- 
ous unpublished research had _ indi- 
cated the mean A.C.E. scores for 
Milwaukee Extension students were 
consistently from 8 to 10 centiles 
higher than the national norms. 


rted by Mary Ann Hoerres, Student Per- 
rvices, and Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


'Re 
sonnel 
Extension Division, and 
Professor, School of 
University. 


. David O’Dea, Associate 
ucation, Florida State 
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The 1947 edition of the A.C.E. was 
administered to 350 freshman stu- 
dents. The test results were corre- 
lated with first- and second-semester 
grade-point averages in eight fields: 
English, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, biological science, social science, 
foreign language, and art. Correla- 
tions were obtained by use of the 
Pearson Product-Moment Method. 

Correlations at the 1-per cent level 
were reported in six of the eight 
academic fields between the linguistic 
(L) score and the first-year grade- 
point average. The quantitative (Q) 
score and first-year grade-point aver- 
ages were at the 1—per cent level in 
four academic fields. The ranking 
of correlations with total grade-point 
averages according to magnitude for 
subject fields was as follows: 


Q Correlations— Chemistry*..... 32 
-37 Foreign 
Chemistry*..... .37 language*.....  .23 
Biology*........ .36 Mathematics*... .19 
Mathematics*... .29 +16 
English*........ .22 Total Score 
Foreign language .11 Correlation— 
Social science... .11 Physics* 
Biology* 

42 

L Correlations— Social science... .38 
Chemistry*..... 
43 Mathematics.... .25 
Phynce?........ 042 Foreign language .22 
Social science... .41 


*Correlations at the 1-per cent level. 
tCorrelations at the 5—per cent level. 


The writers have reported general 
information about the results of this 
study. However, the detailed find- 
ings suggest that the A.C.E. was 
significant only in terms of general 
group predictiveness. Thus it would 
appear advisable not to use the 
A.C.E. in isolation as a predictive 
device in individual counseling. 


As a group, older students are 
more likely to drop out without 
finishing medical school than are 
their younger companions, according 
to a study reported in the January 
issue of the Fournal of Medical Educa- 
tion. The study was made by Dr. 
Carmen Miller of Southwestern Med- 
ical School and Dr. Don P. Morris, 
of the University of Illinois. Stu- 
dents at Southwestern were subjects. 
Results suggest that medical schools 
should exercise special care in consider- 
ing the admission of older students. 


Ara meeting celebrating the sev- 
entieth anniversary of the Hoffman 
Memorial Library, Bard College, 
Werner Jaeger, university professor 
and director of the Institute for 
Classical Studies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, delivered an address on “The 
Greeks and the Education of Man.” 
It has been published in pamphlet 
form by the College, and compli- 
mentary copies are available. 


Tue Nineteenth Annual Conference 
of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, to be held June 14-18, 
will deal with the subject, ‘The 
Function of the Library in the 
Modern College.” The program will 
include such topics as ‘‘ The Relation- 
ship between the Library and Col- 
legiate Objectives,” “The Nature of 
the Book Collection” (including ques- 
tions of selection, optimum size, 
cataloguing and classification, and 
the characteristics of the “ideal col- 


lection”), ‘“‘The College Library 
Building,” “The Place of the Newer 
Media in the Liberal-Arts Program,” 
“The Liberal-Arts Function of the 
University Library,” ‘Financing the 
College Library,” and “Major Re- 
search Problems in College Librarian- 
ship.” A leaflet containing the detailed 
program of the Conference will be 
available soon upon request. 


Au United States Department of 
Navy studies of methods of pro- 
tecting exposed surfaces of airplanes 
against corrosion, erosion, and ice 
coating are centered now at the 
University of Cincinnati Applied Sci- 
ence Research Laboratory. 


Is 4 bold and novel proposal, Harold 
M. Van de Car, director of Develop- 
ment and co-ordinator of the Alumni 
Fund at Union College, suggests that 
a direct appeal be made to the 149 
million American citizens who are 
not alumni to help the non-tax- 
supported colleges and universities 
out of their financial difficulties. 
Mr. Van de Car makes this pro- 
posal in an article in the January 
issue of the American Alumni Council 
News. He maintains that corporate 
giving, which has increased greatly 
in recent years, is not sufficient to 
provide the funds needed, and that 
the welfare of higher institutions is 
just as vital to the general public as 
it is to business or the professions. 
Hence he proposes a national cam- 
paign comparable to the annual 
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solicitations of the Red Cross and 
the Community Chest. 


The University of Michigan will 
offer a second workshop for college 
professors next summer. Its purpose 
will be to provide college teachers 
with opportunities to improve plans 
for their courses and their teaching 
methods and to develop additional 
insight into the problems of higher 
education. The workshop will be 
held from June 21 to July g. Algo D. 
Henderson, professor of higher edu- 
cation, will be director. For those 
who prefer more formal work, the 
University will offer a_ six-weeks 
course on “The College Teacher,” 
beginning on June 21. 


To meer the need for increasing the 
number of American men and women 
who have a thorough knowledge of 
the Soviet Union and the peripheral 
Slavic and East European areas, the 
Ford Foundation is initiating a pro- 
gram of fellowships and scholarships, 
to be administered with the advice 
of the Board on Overseas Training 
and Research. The program includes 
awards of three types. Graduate 
Area Training Scholarships will be 
awarded to students in the early 
stages of study in the social sciences 
or the humanities who wish to com- 
bine intensive training in a discipline 
with integrated interdisciplinary study 
of the Soviet or East European Area. 
Pre-Doctoral and Post-Doctoral Area 
Research Training Fellowships are 
designed to help round out the 
student’s Soviet or East European 
graduate area training by providing 
him with an opportunity to develop 
his research skill. Further informa- 
tion and application blanks may be 
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obtained from the Ford Foundation 
(Overseas Training and Research), 


575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


The Seventh University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference will be 
held April 22-24, 1954. In addition 
to the general sessions, there will be 
sections for Classical Languages, 
French, German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin American Literature, 
Slavonic Languages, Biblical and 
Patristic Languages, Comparative 
Literature, Linguistics, High-School 
Teaching of Classical Languages, 
High-School Teaching of Modern 
Languages, Teaching of Languages 
in the Elementary School, Folklore, 
and International Relations. The 
sixth (1953) conference drew an 
attendance of more than six hundred 
persons from 264 institutions in forty 
states and seven foreign countries. 

Those who wish to offer papers in 
1954 or in future years, or who 
would like to secure a program, 
should write to Jonah W. D. Skiles, 
director, Foreign Language Confer- 
ence, University of Kentucky. 


Fourteen American colleges and 
universities—Ambherst, Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Chicago, Mount Holyoke, 
Oberlin, Radcliffe, Randolph-Macon, 
Scripps, Smith, Swarthmore, Sweet 
Briar, Vassar, and Virginia—in col- 
laboration with the Bureau of Uni- 


versity Travel have formed the 
American College Council for Sum- 
mer Study Abroad. This is a non- 
profit organization designed to pro- 
vide American college students with 
opportunities for combining serious 
academic study and residence abroad. 
The Bureau of University Travel has 
provided the material means for the 
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formation of the Council and will 
give it the benefit of its experience in 
arranging travel and living accom- 
modations. Offerings in 1954 include 
courses in international relations, 
music and drama, economics and 
politics, the plastic arts, and languages 
and literature. These courses will be 
taught in English by members of the 
faculties of colleges belonging to the 
Council. Students and their deans 
and counselors are invited to address 
inquiries to the American Col- 
lege Council for Summer Study 
Abroad, 11 Boyd Street, Newton 58, 
Massachusetts. 

The University of Chicago, which 
is a member of the Council, has 
announced its own summer courses 
abroad in the history of Western 
civilization and in French, German, 
and Spanish. Inquiries concerning 
these courses should be addressed to 
the Admissions Counselor, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37. 


The Science Fellowship program 
conducted jointly by Union College 
and the General Electric Company 
will enter its tenth consecutive year 


next summer. Fifty fellowships will 
be awarded early in 1954 to enable 
high-school science teachers to attend 
a specialized six-weeks summer ses- 
sion at Union under General Electric 
sponsorship. More than four hundred 
secondary-school teachers have par- 
ticipated in the nine summer sessions 
which have already been held. 


The American Educational Research 
Association, through a grant from the 
World Book Company, offers a fellow- 
ship in educational measurement to 
be awarded for graduate study on 
either the pre-doctoral or post-doctoral 
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level. The recipient, in addition to 
carrying on graduate study, will have 
an opportunity to acquire practical 
experience in test development in the 
Division of Test Research and Service 
of the World Book Company. The 
fellowship is offered for a period of 
one year but is renewable for a 
second year. It provides a stipend 
of $2,000. Applications must be 
received not later than March 1, 
19§4. Additional information and 
application forms may be secured 
from the Fellowship Award Com- 
mittee, American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Tue Third Western Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development will be 
held at Idyllwild, California, August 
15-27. Participants with a variety 
of occupational backgrounds are ex- 
pected to attend. The staff will be 
made up of faculty members from 
various universities and group leaders 
active in business, government, indus- 
try, public health, education, social 
welfare, and soon. For information, 
write the Department of Conferences 
and Special Activities, University 
Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


Sixry grants totaling $150,000 have 
been approved by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of Research Corporation. The 
awards were made to 49 colleges and 
scientific institutions in this country, 
Canada, and Lebanon for support of 
research in the physical sciences, 
engineering, and mathematics. Forty- 
three of the current grants were made 
under the Frederick Gardner Cottrell 
program to foster academic research 
in small colleges, and 17 under the 
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General Grants program which sup- 
ports pioneering research. 


Preswenr Arthur S. Adams of the 
American Council on Education has 
appointed a Committee on Civilian 
Higher Education for Military Per- 
sonnel. The Committee will consider 
problems arising from the widespread 
programs, both in this country and 
abroad, through which colleges and 
universities are offering off-duty 
courses to members of the Armed 
Forces. The conference held by the 
Council some time ago recommended 
that such a Committee be established 


. to examine carefully and objectively 
those problems relating to the main- 
tenance of acceptable academic practices 
and standards in programs developed 
co-operatively with military authorities, 
and to co-operate with the several 
regional associations in providing reason- 
able assurance that the interests of 
individuals seeking education, the interest 
of national security, and the interests of the 
participating educational institutions shall 
be protected, furthered, and preserved. 


Residence requirements for degrees, 
transfer of academic credit, and 
counseling procedures are among the 
subjects to be considered. 


Tar American Civil Liberties Union 
has proposed a set of procedures for 
the award of United States Armed 
Forces Institute contracts to colleges 
and universities which it claims would 
safeguard national security on the 
one hand and academic freedom and 


institutional responsibility on the 
other. The proposal of the Union 
grew out of the recent controversy 
which arose when the Defense Depart- 
ment conditioned the granting of con- 
tracts on teachers’ receiving clearance. 


A number of institutions refused to 
sign the contracts, calling the new 
regulation a loyalty oath which 
impinged on academic freedom. 

The Union makes the following 
recommendations: 


1. Government security criteria should be 

applied by government authority in 
any area where classified information 
is made available to educational 
personnel. 
Government security criteria should 
be applied by government authority 
in any area which the government 
defines as “‘sensitive’’ and to which 
definition the educational institution 
agrees. When agreement is not obtain- 
able, a particular operation should not 
be undertaken by the institution; such 
specific exclusion should be set forth 
in individual USAFI contracts, but 
should not be a barrier to the carrying 
on of other operations .. . 

3. In areas where security or sensitivity 

does not control operations, the employ- 
ment and utilization of staff should be 
a matter for the authority and dis- 
cretion of the institution. 
In procedure falling under “1” and 
“2” it is desirable te avoid any 
situation arising wherein the govern- 
ment strikes an individual from a list 
of teachers, specifically designating 
him as a “security risk.”” The teacher 
will not, in most instances, have 
sought government judgment on his 
security status; his name will simply 
have been submitted by his institution. 
He should not, therefore, suddenly 
find such a judgment part of his 
record. A better procedure would call 
for the presentation by the institution 
to the government of a list of potential! 
USAFI workers—a list considerably 
longer than the number needed—and 
the selection by the government of 
those persons it wishes to have serve, 
without indication of the criteria by 
which the choice was made. 


- Editorial:‘Comments - 


Two Hundred Years Young 
OLUMBIA COLLEGE, the 


heart and the oldest division 

of Columbia University, is 
celebrating its two-hundredth anni- 
versary. It seems determined to 
demonstrate that, while old in years 
as American institutions go, it is 
young in spirit. In proof of this, 
it has recently announced important 
changes in its program. 

It is not only a venerable institu- 
tion, but it has a proud record of 
twentieth-century pioneering in the 
reconstruction of undergraduate work 
to serve the needs of general educa- 
tion. This reconstruction began with 
the establishment in ig1g of the 
interdepartmental course in Con- 
temporary Civilization, which incor- 
porated many of the ideas first 
presented by John Erskine in his 
famous course on “Great Books.” 
In 1927, Contemporary Civilization 
was made a prescribed two-year 
course. The same year, the require- 
ment of a major specialization in one 
department was superseded by a 
system of “maturity credits,” earned 
by taking intermediate or advanced 
courses; a minimum number of these 
credits were required for graduation. 
In 1937, the year course in the 
Humanities was added (later to be 
expanded into a two-year course). 
A general-science course for non- 
science students was organized the 
same year but was soon dropped. 
These developments have had a far- 
reaching influence on undergraduate 
education throughout the United 
States. 
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The program for the typical student 
in the College is, in outline, as follows. 
During the first two years he studies 
Contemporary Civilization two years, 
a foreign language two years, English 
one year, Health Education one 
semester, Physical Education two 
years, and two science fields one year 
each. The College has not yet suc- 
ceeded in developing a satisfactory 
interdepartmental course in science 
corresponding to those in Contempo- 
rary Civilization and Humanities. 

The objective of this portion of 
the program is “to provide each 
student with a broad and substantial 
foundation in the chief field of knowl- 
edge.” While the required courses 
take most of the student’s time, 
“generally there is room in_ the 
Lower College program for one or 
more elective courses.” 

Ordinarily, the student is able to 
complete all of the required courses 
by the end of the sophomore year. 
During the junior and senior years 
he is expected to concentrate largely 
in a single department or field, or to 
pursue studies in a combination of 
several fields. 

After completing three years of 
work in the College, he may exercise 
a ‘‘professional option.” That is, he 
may, without severing his connection 
with the College, take his senior year 
in any one of six professional schools 
of the University (and, in the cases 
of dentistry and medicine, in any 
other approved school) and receive 
his Bachelor of Arts degree at its 
conclusion. This arrangement is simi- 
lar to those obtaining between various 
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technological schools and liberal-arts 
colleges in different parts of the 
United States. 


HE new requirements, effective 

next September, will bring about 
important modifications in the pro- 
gram. The “professional option” for 
all except engineering students is elim- 
inated: in order to receive a Bachelor 
of Arts degree, the student must here- 
after complete the full curriculum of 
the College. He will be required to 
include not less than 24 semester- 
hours in one department and 12 hours 
in another. He will be expected to 
take one course involving substan- 
tially independent work or investi- 
gation, such as a seminar. Any 
department that desires to do so 
may establish a four-year course of 
study uprising a major in its field. 
Thes« mges are expected 
increase =ibstantially the liberal-arts 


content of the last two years.” 

These changes are in line with the 
increased tendency on the part of 
professional schools in certain areas 
to require a Bachelor’s degree for 


admission. Moreover, an important 

art of the process of acquiring a 
iberal education is that of really 
“digging down” in some area and 
carrying on independent investiga- 
tion. In so far as the new program 
makes better provision for this, it is 
an improvement. 

But in so far as it widens the 
division between liberal and_pro- 
fessional education, it must be deemed 
a step backward. These ought to be 
considered as two phases of a con- 
tinuous process rather than as distinct 
kinds of education, the one to be under- 
taken after the other is completed. 

There is an instructive analogy 
between the history of government 
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and that of higher education. It 
probably would have been impossible 
for modern democratic government 
to arise directly out of medieval 
feudalism, without an intervening 
period of autocratic monarchy. Simi- 
larly, it may have been necessary for 
general education, in order to achieve 
stature and respectability, to be 
separated sharply in theory and 
practice from specialized and _pro- 
fessional education. But that is no 
longer necessary: thanks to the work 
of Columbia and other institutions, 
general education now has unques- 
tioned standing. The time has come 
to work out ways of synthesizing gen- 
eral and specialized education. 

We hope, therefore, that Columbia 
College will work at this task in 
several different ways. Instead of 
expecting students to complete their 
general courses in the Lower College 
and then do their specialized study 
in the Upper College, it should encour- 
age them to start specialized study in 
the freshman year and carry it on 
along with the general courses. It 
should recognize that a major in one 
department and a minor in another 
do not necessarily constitute the best 
kind of specialized study for every 
student: some students would be best 
served by a specialization that cuts 
across one or more departments. It 
should not only retain the “pro- 
fessional option” for engineering stu- 
dents but should, in co-operation 
with the School of Engineering, study 
and experiment with ways of synthe- 
sizing general education and technical 
engineering training. Instead of try- 
ing to educate the citizen for three 
years and then the engineer for four, 
it should try to work out the best 
possible seven-year program for 

[Continued on page 114) 


A Book of High Merit 


THe Beoinnincs or Grapuate Epuca- 
«TION IN America, by Richard J. Storr. 
5 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1953. X+195 pp. $5.00. 

B In a 1931 address Henry Suzzalo 
remarked that Americans “are the most 
ignorant people in the world in higher 
education especially concerning the evolu- 
tion of our higher institutions.” Those who 
devote their major energies to the study 
of higher education know how true the 
statement continues to be. This reviewer, 
for nage has just spent an hour 
reading through the historical sections 
of a widely used reference book concern- 
ing colleges and universities and has 
winced a score of times at the errors of 
the authors. “History is bunk,” said 
Henry Ford; and not a few writers who 
refer to the roots of our higher educational 
institutions demonstrate the truth of the 
epigram albeit in a different but no less 
sense than Mr. Ford’s. 

These errors would have interest only 
for pedants were it not for the facts that 
the great majority of policy decisions made 
by all social institutions—colleges and 
universities prominently included—result 
rather more from history than from logic. 
Differently expressed, unless new power 
can be applied to swerve an established 
course of action, history and not logic, 
prevails. History, in short, has such 
mighty influence upon the present and 
therefore upon the future that everyone 
has a proper interest in keeping it 
fact-faithful. 

The volume under review should 
counteract many of the prevailing myths 
about the history of the graduate school 
of arts and science. Mr. Storr has 
carefully traced the rise of “The Uni- 
versity Idea” in the United States and 
hence of the efforts to establish graduate 
education. His narrative begins about 
1800 and ends with the outbreak of the 
Civil War. He has shown how numerous 


were these efforts, and he has adduced 
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explanations for their failure or their 
slow development. Among other things 
he has unearthed enterprises which have 
long since been forgotten and, indeed, 
which seem to be unknown to some of the 
historians of the institutions concerned. 
He has written a volume which obviously 
every American higher educational his- 
torian must have immediately at hand. 

For the reasons that it nurtures the 
most honored of university functions— 
research—and controls the magical Ph.D. 
degree, the graduate school of arts and 
sciences had pre-eminent power not only 
in universities but also in colleges and 
junior colleges. Some, however, think it 
greatly in need of reform. “The root of 
our educational difficulty,” wrote Howard 
Mumford Jones in 1946, after a term as 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School, 
“goes back to the graduate schools.” 
Two presidents of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion have been even more emphatic, 
Walter A. Jessup accusing the graduate 
school of “stagnation,” and Frederick P. 
Keppel calling it the “sacred cow of 
American education.” The soundness of 
these and other castigations must in part 
be determined in the light of American 
higher educational history, and Mr. 
Storr’s book furnishes strong shafts of 
such light. 

The reviewer’s indebtedness to Mr. 
Storr for his book throws his few criticisms 
into an unimportant corner. Yet a num- 
ber of questions should perhaps be asked 
about his handling of the data. Why, 
for example, has Mr. Storr neglected to 
cite if not describe the graduate pro- 

ram announced in 1856 by the State 
Jniversity of Iowa, one of the first 
which called for the granting of the Ph.D. 
degree? It probably has as much sig- 
nificance as the unsuccessful effort to 
establish a university at Albany, New 
York, during these same years, an 
enterprise to which Mr. Storr devotes 
eight pages. Why, further, did not 
Mr. Storr tell the sequel of the Albany 
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story; namely, the projected Troy Univer- 
sity whose promoters in 1857 announced 
that they had $230,000 in hand and 
published a list of its proposed divisions, 
departments, and courses? And then a 
minor point: why did Mr. Storr fail to 
identify the “William Astor,” whom he 
discussed at length, as the William B. 
Astor who had natural predilections 
toward German university ideas because 
he studied two years at Heidelberg and 
several more at Géttingen? 
But these and other such 
have no crucial significance. 
has such high merit that clearly Mr. 
Storr should finish the work he has so 
ably started. Since the most decisive 
events in the evolution of graduate 
education occurred during the last three 
decades of the nineteenth century, he 
ought now to produce a second volume 


uestions 


he book 


covering these freighted years and, desir- 
ably, show their continuing effect upon 
present practices. 


W. H. Cow.ey 
Stanford University 


A Volume of Lectures 


THe Conriicr 1n EpucaTion IN A 
Democratic Society, by Robert M. 
Hutchins. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. x+112 pp. $2.00. 
Mr. Hutchins’ lectures at the Uni- 

versity of Uppsala and at the University 

of Toronto are here presented for the 

American public. This reviewer knows 

nothing of the reception that was 

accorded abroad to these caricatures of 

American education. If they were received 

as clever and occasionally relevant after- 

dinner talk, they may have served their 
purpose. If they were regarded as correct 
description and adequate analysis of the 

“waste and frivolity” of American educa- 

tion, the lectures themselves may well be 

considered as more serious evidence of the 
confusion in American education than 
any of the subject-matter to which Mr. 

Hutchins devoted his attention. 
Essentially Mr. Hutchins here presents 

a smart-aleck rehash of the whole battery 

of charges he has brought against Ameri- 

can education during the past twent 
years. The logic has not improved with 
time, the evidence is as selective and 
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spurious as ever—and the impact of the 
argument as a whole has acquired a 
bromidic flavor. 

Mr. Toynbee is quoted, and frightening 
conclusions are drawn about “the burden 
on the schools.” Sinister statements are 
made about “the position of artists and 
intellectuals in America’’—and they cor- 
respond as little with the facts as the 

rversely selected evidence about normal 
‘liberal education” which is characterized 
by the citation of courses in cosmetology 
and the art of “being a clown.” It is 
said of John Dewey that he “laid the 
foundation for the proposition that the 
aim of education is to adjust the young 
to their environment, good or bad 
(page 15). Is this representative of John 

ewey’s influence as a whole? And if 
John Dewey taught such an easygoing 
“theory of adjustment,” why are so 
many conservative and reactionary critics 
deeply concerned about the “radicalism” 
of his influence? Why—for that matter— 
does Mr. Hutchins criticize the same John 
Dewey as a “social reformer” if he 
merely taught conformity with the 
environment, “good or bad”? 

Mr. Hutchins’ basic idea is that the 
philosophy of education “is a secondary 
subject, dependent on our conception of 
man and society” (page 1). It will 
hardly be a startling idea to those who 
have read Aristotle's Politics or John 
Dewey’s School and Society. And Mr. 
Hutchins’ parochial reflections on the 
character of America’s underlying pri- 
mary philosophy—or rather on its non- 
existence—merely suggest that he is 
hardly qualified to discuss the topic. 
Thus we read that “the most eminent 
philosophers who have lived in America 
in the last fifty years were Whitehead 
and Santayana, who were foreigners, and 
Dewey, whose philosophy is not, as I 
have suggested, a philosophy at all” 
(page 55). Apart from the fact that this 
statement rather cavalierly disregards 
William James and Josiah Royce—as well 
as Reinhold Niebuhr, who is perhaps the 
most potent philosophical influence in 
contemporary America’s intellectual life— 
what can be the possible significance of 
the statement that Whitehead—or San- 
tayana, whose educational influence was 
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very nearly zero—was a “foreigner”? 
So were Aristotle and Plato—what of it? 

Mr. Hutchins is rightly concerned with 
a tendency “toward a flat conformity 
of life and thought,” but is there anything 
specifically American about the phe- 
nomenon? If Mr. Hutchins remembers 
his Burke, De Tocqueville, and John 
Stuart Mill—or are they excluded from 
the “Great Conversation” ?—he may 
recall that they foresaw a disastrous 

rowth in the forces making for con- 
ormity in the passionate drive toward 
egalitarianism, technology, and “physical 
gratifications”’; and while these are issues 
that deserve serious intellectual atten- 
tion, they are hardly peculiar to American 
education. 

Mr. Hutchins states his proposed 
alternative to the chaos that prevails in 
American education in the opening para- 
graph of his sixth chapter in the rx Lari 
words: 

The continuous lifelong liberal education 
that makes a man a citizen of the world 
republic of learning and that is indispensable 
if he is to do his part to bring about the world 
republic of law and justice is an intellectual 
discipline that fits a man to solve new prob- 
lems as they arise, to grasp new facts as they 
appear, to meet new needs as they present 
themselves, and to remould the environment 
to make it conform to the aspirations of the 
human spirit (page 95). 

Would he really be surprised if some 
of his American readers told him that 
this summary seemed to be an admirable 
statement of the ideas of William James 
and John Dewey? 

Harry D. Gipeonse 
Brooklyn College 


Realistic, Liberal, and Egalitarian 


WomeEN IN THE Mopern Wor.p: THEIR 
Epucation AND THEIR Ditemmas, éy 


Boston: Little, 
1953. xv+ 


Mirra Komarovsky. 
Brown and Company, 
72 pp. $4.00. 

t is altogether salutary that there are 
increasingly being published a number of 
volumes dealing, with varying degrees of 
insight, with the “woman problem” and 
its repercussions upon education. The 
present book is certainly one of the 
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constructive and helpful additions to 
this list which can be recommended 
without qualification to all who have 
anything to do with the education of 
young women. That their education is 
under critical scrutiny by everyone 
conscientiously concerned with modern 
women’s welfare is a needful and desirable 
fact. For we are victimized by a cultural 
lag here which should be overcome by 
thoughtful and fresh experiments on as 
wide a front as possible. 

Miss Komarovsky has the advantage 
of writing as a wife, as a teacher of 
sociology in a woman’s college (Barnard), 
and as a discerning human being. Her 
essential approach has to do with the 
functions a women in modern society, 
their varying rdles at different ages, the 
impact of technology, the increasing 
opportunity for careers, and the inter- 
relations of influence among these factors 
as affecting the conduct and content of 
higher education. 

n her first two chapters the author 
balances the claims of special against 
general or liberal curriculums and comes 
out on the side of the liberal emphasis. 
She sees the need of “a course on marriage 
and the family”’ as requisite for both men 
and women students, and offers broad 
and wholesome suggestions about its 
content. The stress upon the inclusion 
of men students is in line with a growing 
consensus on this point. 

The chapter “Towards a Philosophy 
of Women’s Education” is an admirable 
distillation of what this reviewer would 
regard as some of the best current 
wisdom on the subject. It is surely 
important to face up to the fact that 
“What defeats our appeal to women to 
find dignity in domesticity is the fact 
that our society is saturated with other 
values.” In short, the whole approach 
seems at once realistic, liberal, egalitarian 
in spirit, and properly emphatic as 
to the interdependence of men’s and 
women’s instruction in advancing all the 
obvious and subtle relations of the sexes. 

Perhaps the teachers in men’s colleges 
and of men students will be the ones to 
profit most in modified attitudes by a 
reading of this excellent and humane state- 
ment. Occasional differences in subject- 
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matter emphasis rather than differences 
in kind of content emerge as the keynote 
of an approach to better learning by 
women undergraduates—and by men 
as well. 

Orpway TEap 

Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


An Excellent Biography 


Untit Victory: Horace Mann AnD 
Mary Peasopy, by Louise Hall Tharp. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1953. xiv+367 pp. $5.00. 

This is a companion volume to the 
author’s earlier The Peabody Sisters of 
Salem. Mary Peabody became Mrs. 
Horace Mann; Sophia married Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; spinster Elizabeth, whose 
“torrent feelings” came not from the 
blood but from the “intellectual soul,” 
was a philosophic bigamist wedded to 
Uplift and Transcendentalism. These 
biographies of the sisters, and of Horace 
Mann, are excellent. Mrs. Tharp is a 
sound scholar who writes with skill, 
enthusiasm, and feeling. 

A brilliant orator, - Mann might 
have achieved political renown far beyond 
his decade of service in the Massachusetts 
legislature and four years in Congress as 
successor to John st Adams. An 
astute lawyer, he abandoned individual 
legal cases as insignificant and resolved 
to make the next generation his educa- 
tional client. He espoused humanitarian 
and reform movements: temperance, 
prisons, antislavery, public education, 
and mental asylums. (Mann _ thought 
insanity might be curable, denied it was 
contagious!) Support of these causes 
necessitated unremitting labor, infinite 
annoyance, and enervating privation. 
For an extended period he dined on 
alternate days only; once he said, “I live 
by tapping my own veins and sucking 
my own blood” (page 217). 

In education, ated prominence is 
based on service as secretary of the 
State Board in Massachusetts (1837-48) 
and as first president of Antioch College 
in Ohio (1853-59). He was inspired to 
help the next generation because of his 
own struggles to get an education; there 
were bitter childhood memories of heavy 
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farm labor and Calvinist instruction in 
the torments of hell. He described public 
schools in his day as detention homes for 
children whose parents had no money. 
His famous annual reports were always 
scholarly and occasionally witty; in one 
he compared barns and piggeries, lavishly 
based on approved Gothic architecture, 
with decrepit schoolhouses whose “origin 
was aboriginal,—not copied from Greece 
or Rome, but rather from the Pequots 
and the Narragansets” (page 160). 

Antioch, named for the place where 
men were first called Christian, was a 
non-sectarian and co-educational college. 
It was established in an age which 
believed women would collapse physically 
if taught mathematics or science; even 
at Oberlin young ladies kept their 
silence in public and had their papers 
read aloud in class by men students. 
The curriculum at Antioch avoided 
creeds because they divided one Christian 
from another and because it was impos- 
sible to choose among them. This year 
would baptism require immersion? asked 
Mann. Next year would one drop of 
water be as effective as forty fathoms? 
The basic religious goal was to teach how 
“mind is God over matter, how in 
arranging the objects of desire, the 
subordination of the less valuable to the 
more is the secret of happiness” (page 136). 

Mann’s final baccalaureate sien at 
Antioch closed with a stirring peroration: 
“Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity” (page 310). 
A few days later Horace Mann had passed 
away. He could leave the world proudly, 
with head held high. 

C. H. Cramer 
Western Reserve University 


Highly Recommended 

LipRARIANS, SCHOLARS, AND  Book- 
SELLERS AT Mip-Century, edited by 
Pierce Butler. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. viii+1!07 pp. 


$3.75. 

This is one of the few books of recent 
years dealing with problems of higher 
education that is not an insult to anyone 
who knows what universities are, and 


what their major ponte are. The 
reason why this book is full of virtue is 
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that its authors write plainly, without 
jargon, of problems that are specific and 
real. Thereisno attempt to appear philo- 
sophical and but there are 
many wise comments and treatments. 

The volume is concerned with the 
library implications of certain forces 
that are operating on the professor and 
the bookseller. Arthur Bestor describes 
what contemporary scholars actually do 
when they attempt research, and con- 
trasts this with the methods of scholars 
a generation ago. Warner Rice points 
out some of the less desirable results 
of our efforts at universal education (he 
doesn’t ignore the desirable ones) and 
shows how these can ruin the useful 
contributions the humanities could give 
to American society. Arthur Hamlin 
shows that university libraries have not 
been receiving their share of the postwar 
university budget—which explains why 
most university librarians these days are 
full of despair. 

Lacy, on the basis of his experience in 
the Library of Congress during the war 
years, points out the necessity for 
extending the geographic scope of Ameri- 
can scholarship, and Fussler describes 
how intelligent librarians are attempting 
to solve the problems now facing uni- 
versity librarians. 

Every university administrator and 
most evale members could learn a 
great deal from this book. If nothing 
more, they could learn how to write about 
higher education in a useful manner. 

E. Ettswortu 
State University of Iowa 


Philosophical and Practical 
Considerations 


PuHitantHRopy’s Rove 1n 
by Arnaud C. Marts. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. xvi+ 
206 pp. $3.00. 

In a sense this little book is two 
volumes in one. It is concerned with 
what might be called the nature of 
philosophy of philanthropy and its place 
in the American way of life. Also, it 
deals with more practical considerations 
such as how to organize a financial 
campaign, the influence of taxes and tax 
savings, and the rise of a new profession 
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skilled in the art of fund-raising. The 
author is especially well qualified to write 
from both points of view. 

The basic idea of the first portion of 
the book is that private voluntary 
philanthropy is an inevitable character- 
istic of American freedom and _ that 
either one would have been impossible 
without the other. In time, the author 
believes that the ever growing willingness 
of private individuals to work voluntarily 
to raise funds and to give generously of 
their own funds for common social needs 
will be accepted generally as the unique 

uality of the American character. Our 
orefathers set the pattern early—in the 
words of the author: 


Our shores were settled by devout Chris- 
tians; and religion is the fountainhead of 
philanthropy. These people knew depriva- 
tion and struggle; and hardships breed 
sympathy and mutual helpfulness. The 
enormity of their tasks taught them unex- 
ampled cooperation. They had a burning 
desire for freedom and independence; this 
spirit gave them courage and initiative to 
develop all sorts of self-directed activities for 
the fuller realization of that freedom. The 
distance of the Colonists from the mother 
country threw them on their own resources. 
If they wanted a church or a school or a col- 


lege, they had to build it (page 12). 


They did want churches, schools, col- 
leges, hospitals, and a host of other types 
of agencies to be devoted to the common 
welfare. So, from the beginning, they 
built them. They are still building and 
supporting them to a degree unprece- 
dented in our history. The author’s 
statistics and analyses are convincing 
on that point. If you believe, as does the 
author, that voluntary philanthropy and 
individual freedom go hand in hand, you 
will derive much satisfaction from these 
early chapters. 

he more practical approach of this 
volume can be summarized briefly for the 
purpose of this review, although the 
chapters concerned are well worth reading 
with care. A contrast is drawn between 
fund-raising activities of an earlier da 
and the necessary establishment of a full- 
time, professionally staffed, development 
department, if fund-raising activities are 
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to reach their full tential under 
today’s conditions. In the author’s view, 
the increase in voluntary gifts from 
$11,995,000 to all colleges in 1900 to 
about $300,000,000 a year at present to 
the independent colleges alone is due 
largely to the organized, systematic fund- 
raising efforts which he describes. In 
this success the new professional fund- 
raiser has had a large part to play. In 
the concluding chapters the author 
effectively demonstrates that the fears 
of the 1930’s, that private philanthorpy 
would be ixieaed or sharply reduced 
by the sharp rise in taxes, were unfounded. 
He discusses the new trends such as an 
increase in the number of philanthropic 
foundations, many of which are now 
being organized by industrial corpora- 
tions. He cites the evidence of the very 
rapid growth of corporate support of 
philanthropic activities; the rise of state 
and regional “foundations” of inde- 
pendent colleges; the organization of the 
Council for Financial Aid to Education 
on the national level; and the favorable 
court decisions. 

This is a valuable book for anyone 


concerned with voluntary philanthropic 
support of agencies for the common 


It is an optimistic book as the 
to the future. 

A. Biair Knapp 
Denison University 


A Broad Survey 


Apu.tr Epvucation: THE CoMMUNITY 
Approach, by Paul H. Sheats, Clarence 
D. Jayne, and Ralph B. Spence. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1953. xiv+ 
505 pp. $5.75. 

This work represents a worthy effort 
to put together in a single volume a 
comprehensive survey of the past, present, 
and future of the vast and vaguely 
defined area of adult education. Because 
of the tremendous scope of the subject- 
matter involved, it would have been easy 
to have the result turn out to be a broad 
and overgeneralized sketch of little prac- 
tical value. Fortunately, however, the 
authors have deliberately avoided this 
through the extensive use of selected 
source materials quoted at length. These 
take specific cases and programs and use 
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them to illustrate the various topics under 
discussion. This method, in addition to 
aiding in making more graphic and 
realistic the application of the over-all 
rinciples and practices, also serves to 
ine together conveniently a consider- 
able number of the more important 
writings and studies in the field. 

The book opens with a general defini- 
tion of adult education which is followed 
by a survey of the programs actually in 
operation under the sponsorship of the 
wide variety of agencies engaged in this 
broad field. The succeeding chapters 
give a quite detailed description of the 
methods by which these programs are 
organized, administered, developed, and 
fostered. A section of the book calls 
attention to the many inadequacies and 
deficiencies of which we must be aware 
and gives a summary of the goals which 
can be attained. 

The central theme of the authors is 
that the continuing education of the 
adult is essential to the maintenance of 
our democratic way of life. The focus 
for the development of this educational 
program must be in the local community, 
where it can redevelop and increase the 
exchange of ideas through the medium of 
small groups of individuals with common 
problems. 

This book will be of great value to 
anyone concerned with adult education 
and to others who have need of a broad 
survey. of this challenging area, its 
problems and objectives. 

P. Hurp 
Columbia University 


Worthy of Faculty Discussion 


THEOLOGY, PHILOsopHy, AND History 
AS INTEGRATING DiIscIPLINES IN THE 
Carnotic or Liperat Arrs, 
edited by Roy J. Deferrari. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1953. vit+336pp. $3.25. 
The recent emphasis on theology for 

the laity finds considerable impetus in 

these proceedings of the workshop held 
at the Catholic University of America, 

June 12-22, 1953. The volume points 

up the pervasive character of theology 

(long ago envisioned by St. Bonaventure 

in De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam, 
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Newman in 4 Grammar of Assent, and 
other brilliant minds) along with, but in 
transcendent position to, philosophy and 
history as integrating disciplines in the 
Catholic liberal-arts college. 

While theology as a science should be 
taught as a separate subject in Catholic 
colleges, it must be pervasive and inte- 
grated with general education and the 
program of concentration, The numer- 
ous articles and conferences dealing with 
“Religion as the Leaven of Catholic 
Education’’ and “Theology in Daily 
Life’? are evidence of the timeliness of 
this report. 

Excellent illustrations serve to show 
practical ways and means of tying 
theology with the arts and sciences in a 
natural hierarchical arrangement which 
makes the reader wonder why the plan 
was not put into operation long ago. 
Too much time was apparently spent on 

rograms of concentration in the other 
iberal arts and sometimes in the pro- 
fessional and more financially realistic 
areas. 

The papers are well planned and 
executed; the panelists and the seminar 
participants had a meeting of minds 


in —s their aims in a thoroughgoing 


program of theology. Thus, integration 
must take place “along the lines defined 
by the aims of the college” (page 53). 
This wise policy promotes unity and 
avoids confusion. Likewise, formal inte- 

ration is carefully distinguished from the 
informal integration that takes place out- 
side the theology class and is found in the 
co-curricular activities of the campus as 
well as the non-theological studies. 

Many interesting and challenging chap- 
ters deal with the interrelationships of 
theology with the other arts such as 
history, literature, sociology, and the 
physical and biological sciences, and 
show theology as both science and art, 
serving the curriculum both as core and 
catalyst, and proving that the ordering 
of all sciences to theology is not an 
encroachment on any of them. 

Catholic college administrators and 
faculties would do their clientéle a true 
service in using this volume for discus- 

'N.C.E.A. High School Bulletin, October, 1953. 

"Franciscan Educational Conference Reports, 
1953- 
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sions during meetings of administrators 
and faculty. The doctrinal aspects of 
theology will provide the foundation for 
the hortatory function of the religious- 
guidance services and will provide the 
renewed center of interest which justifies 
the existence of Catholic colleges as such. 
It remains patent that colleges should do 
that for which they have been intended, 
that which they can do best, and that 
which they consider most significant. 
Faruer Pius J. Bartu 
De Paul University 


Not the Final Answer 


SrupeENt CHARGES FINANCING 
HicHer Epucation: a Starr Stupy 
FOR THE COMMISSION ON FINANCING 
Hicuer Epucation, by Richard Ost- 
heimer. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. xx+217 pp. 
(Published by the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education). $3.50. 
The purpose of this volume, as stated 

in the preface, is “to study what the 
consequences may be, should colleges 
and universities seek to increase their 
revenues by raising student charges” 
(page xi). The study resolves itself 
into the determination of whether higher 
charges would yield larger revenues, bear 
upon the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, curtail enrollment, and affect the 
quality of higher education. The answers 
to these questions are fundamental to 
successful operations and involve 
basic educational policy. In the main, 
the author has attempted to secure the 
answers by sstatistical analysis. The 
results are certainly a contribution, and 
are of interest to all concerned with the 
financing of higher education, but they 
do not constitute a final and complete 
answer to the questions as stated. The 
volume contains a wealth of statistical 
information. 

The data used applied to §74 uni- 
versities and liberal-arts colleges which, 
in 1948, were accredited four-year, degree- 
granting institutions. Excluded were 
degree-granting and duly accredited pro- 
fessional and technical schools and 
unaccredited institutions, as well as a 
large number of institutions which did 
not grant degrees. 
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The first chapter is principally a 
study of the financial pattern and trends 
of higher education in 1950 based on 
data, secured chiefly from the United 
States Office of Education, to prove that 
very substantial additional income is 
necessary, if real salaries and educational 
standards are to be maintained at the 
level of the decade before. 

Basic economic laws and principles are 
applied to the material in seeking 
solutions. However, there is such a 
multiplicity of factors involved that no 
clear-cut results are apparent after a very 
thorough analysis 7 the data. An 
attempt is also made to ascertain sta- 
tistically the actual relationship of enroll- 
ment to student charges. Again, the 
many factors bearing upon the problem 
are thoroughly discussed and reviewed, 
and the author arrives at the rule that 
educationa! demand is inelastic and that 
a moderate increase in tuition rates will 
yield a larger total revenue. 

Problems of equality of opportunity 
and educational quality, as related to 
student charges, are thoroughly reviewed, 
with the conclusion that in recent years 
student charges have not been raised as 
much as the market will bear and that 
further increases can be made without 
loss of equality of opportunity. Further- 
more, quality improvement usually results 
if income is increased, notwithstanding 
the source of the income, which may be 
other than student charges. 

By way of summary, it may then be 
said that this volume proves that there 
is an immediate need for additional 
educational income, and that enrollment 
does respond to higher student charges, 
but that, the demand being inelastic, 
total income is increased with a moderate 
upward revision in student charges. 

C. De Lona 
University of Illinois 


Reflections of a Departing 
Instructor 
ARTHUR S. HARRIS, JR. 
[Continued from page 70] 
medical doctor, the other an admin- 
istrator, so ought more of our colleges. 


It is the administrator who should be 
worrying about a new steam boiler 
for the dining hall, and the college 
president who should be concerned 
with the education his students are 
getting. He ought to be so con- 
cerned, in fact, and so allowed to 
grow intellectually himself, that he 
can find the time to teach an occa- 
sional course. There will be those 
who will argue that this is a waste of 
his talent, an insult to his dignity. 
But the president of America’s oldest 
college taught chemistry a few sum- 
mers ago. And as for dignity, the 
former president of a church-sponsored 
college in the Midwest moved into a 
trailer in order to put the huge presi- 
dential mansion to better use. 

I do not know how to end this 
youthful diatribe except to return to 
the nostalgia I began with and admit 
that I look fondly at college campuses 
when I drive past them. And in 
moments of weakness, I convince 
myself I would gladly endure any 
number of faculty and committee 
meetings just to return to those 
ivy-covered halls. [Vol. XXV, No. 2] 


An Interdepartmental Course 
for Seniors 
HERMANN R. MUELDER 


[Continued from page 75) 


prepared by a sociology major in the 
seminar was an analysis of group 
structure in the personnel of the 
course, prepared with a great deal of 
tact and intelligence. Correspond- 
ence from students after graduation 
testifies to their sense of indebtedness 
to the course for making them more 
observant and more keenly interested 
in the environments to which they 


have removed following graduation. 
Frequently the writer of this article 
has received a card from some former 
member of the class, now in some 
other part of the United States, 
calling attention to some historical 
or natural site he had just visited. 
And more often than not the student 
has gone on to remark that he would 
not have noticed the point of interest 
or that he would not have observed 
it so intelligently and meaningfully 
had it not been for the stimulus which 
this course gave to the intelligent 
observation of one’s environment. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 2] 


The A.F.R.O.T.C. 
Workshops 


MERLE F. OGLE anp 
G. H. HOLLINGSWORTH 


[Continued from page 92) 


University of Minnesota, Francis 
E. Drake concluded his workshop 
remarks as follows: 


. .. finally, it is my feeling that this 
has been an extremely successful work- 
shop. Certainly, it was a courageous 
undertaking by Air University for I am 
sure that the over-all planners shared 
my feelings of uncertainty during the 
initial stages. However, now that the 
workshop is physically ended, I am sure 
that the work begun here will continue 
into the future of the R.O.T.C. program. 
Those unmeasurable outcomes will gradu- 
ally be recognized by the members 
and will evidence themselves in the 
A.F.R.O.T.C. program. 

Bernard J. Kohlbrenner of Notre 
Dame has an apt comment con- 
cerning the measurement of success 
in applying the workshop idea to the 
A.F.R.O.T.C. program: . the 
real success of the workshop,” he 
says, “cannot be determined now, 
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but will be evidenced in the class- 
rooms across the country this fall.” 

Not all of the comments, of course, 
gave wholehearted approval to the 
workshop idea. A few were frankly 
skeptical of the process, and some 
gave only qualified approval of 
what they had witnessed. However, 
because of the large majority of 
favorable comments of educators and 
the successful results observed thus 
far by this headquarters, plans are 
being developed to continue the use 
of the workshop method for the 
senior blocks of instruction which 
will be implemented in the fall of 1954. 
Workshop plans are also being con- 
sidered for other aspects of the 
A.F.R.O.T.C. program, such as guid- 
ance and counseling, development 
and use of training aids, in-service 
education, lesson planning, super- 
vision, and evaluation and testing 
procedures. 

This workshop experience, encour- 
aging as it appears, is not an end in 
iteelf It is only a means toward more 
effective presentation of a new gen- 
eralized curriculum for A.F.R.O.T.C. 
The test of its success will be the 
quality of the new Air Force officers 
developed from the A.F.R.O.T.C. 
program. Only then can complete 
evaluation be made of this important 
large-scale experiment in workshop 
operation. [Vol. XXV, No. 2] 


Conant’s Concept of Uni- 
versity Administration 
PAUL F. DOUGLASS 
[Continued from page 46) 
program which would stimulate Har- 
vard men to a life of substantial 
reading and continued intellectual 
activity. It bothered him that despite 
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CONTINUATIONS 


all the magnificent equipment avail- 
able to promote a Harvard education, 
men were still “taking courses” 
rather than “studying subjects.” The 
general-education program, as it de- 
veloped, necessitated a new approach 
to teaching. It required new case 
material to distinguish general- 
education courses from old “survey 
courses.” When it appeared that 
the new program needed wise and 
understanding nurture, Conant him- 
self stepped into the demonstration 
classroom to teach Natural Science II, 
on ‘“‘The Growth of the Experimental 
Sciences,” and to edit the series of 
materials known as the “Harvard 
Case Histories in Experimental Sci- 
ence.” To him, the success of the 
eneral-education program could be 
judged from the behavior of the 
Harvard Class of 1955 at its reunion 
in 1975. Then it could be determined 
whether the students had been inocu- 
lated with the “intellectual virus of 
self-perpetuating liberal education.” 
In the study of education, Conant 
saw a type of American society 
emerging which he felt the whole 
purpose of a university should encour- 
age. “The goal which we desire,” 
he said, “is a unified, coherent 
culture suitable for an American 
democracy in this new age of machines 
and experts.” He wanted Harvard 
to make its maximum contribution to 
the attainment of this vision. 
[Vol. XXV, No. 2] 


Courses on College Teaching 
J. G. UMSTATTD 
[Continued from page 81) 

teaching, but this finding, to the 


writer at least, points to a weakness. 
The problems of learning, motiva- 
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tion, and mental health, as related to 
college students, are too frequently 
blind spots in our college programs. 

The theory and practice of instruc- 
tion and curriculum are given promi- 
nent places in the separate courses. 
Of particular significance is the rela- 
tively large number of separate courses 
that treat evaluation. 

The total analysis of the content 
reveals a wide array of subject- 
matter, certainly too much to be 
treated adequately in a three-hour 
course. Several answers to the prob- 
lem appear to be reasonable. One of 
the best is the minor in college 
teaching offered for prospective col- 
lege teachers at Oregon State College 
as a part of the doctoral program. 
Another would be a serious attempt 
to induce prospective college teachers 
in specialized fields to include 
sometime during their preparation 
considerable work in _ psychology, 
philosophy, and sociology. A third 
answer is to be found in the institu- 
tions where several courses on various 
aspects of higher education are 
offered, including adequate courses 
in the theory of curriculum and 
instruction, plus a course in super- 
vised practice teaching. 


N CONCLUSION, let us refer 

again to the general movement for 
the improvement of college teaching 
to which attention was called at the 
beginning of this paper. One measure 
of the movement is the surprisingly 
large number of books on college 
teaching that have appeared since 
1947. Another is the increasing num- 
ber of conferences devoted to the 
subject, and magazine articles on it. 
Still another that is growing is the 
in-service education of college facul- 
ties, about which too little is generally 
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known. A fourth index of the move- 
ment is the one treated here, 
the college courses that deal with the 
problems of college teaching. This 
discussion thus treats only a part of a 
wide movement to improve our col- 
leges and universities. The survey 
here reported suggests that the careful 
preparation of college teachers for 
classroom teaching is potentially one 
of the soundest approaches to the 
improvement of the college program. 

(Vol. XXV, No. 2] 


Two Hundred Years Young 
[Continued from page 103| 


educating and training the citizen- 
engineer. As it acquires experience 
in this field, it should initiate similar 
experimentation in co-operation with 
other professional schools for the 
preparation of the citizen-lawyer, the 
citizen-physician, and so on. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments in American higher education 
in the first half of the twentieth 
century has been the general-education 
movement. In this movement, Co- 
lumbia College has made outstanding 
contributions. 

It would be fitting if it could take 
a similar position of leadership in 
bringing about the fusion of general 
and. specialized education into pro- 
grams that would be still more 
effective in developing its students 
into the best possible persons, citizens, 
and professional practitioners. If it 
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were to do this, it would indeed prove 
that it is two-hundred years young. 
R. H. E. 


R twenty-four years the Associ- 

ate Editor has maintained an 
unbroken rule never to publish an 
article before the author’s proof 
has been returned with corrections or 
approval. During the fall, the sched- 
ule of the JourNAL was seriously 
disarranged by personnel problems 
in the editorial office and in the shop 
in which the magazine is printed. As 
a result there was a limited amount of 
copy ready for the January issue. 
After an interval of two weeks two 
articles were printed without waiting 
for the return of the author’s proof 
and each involves corrections. 

The first error can be easily cor- 
rected. Interescu in the comment on 
Mr. Schenkman’s article in the table 
of contents should have been written 
out: the combined letters mean Inter- 
national Institute of Educational Sci- 
ence, University of Utrecht. Mr. 
Schenkman is still in India. He 
corrects the editorial revision that he 
has visited a number of Indian uni- 
versities. He says it should be cor- 
rected to read most of them since he has 
lectured at more than two dozen. 

The second correction is a matter 
of courtesy. We did not know until 
after the magazine was printed that 
Mr. Reynolds, whose address was 
given at the University of Rhode 
Island, was deceased. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“The Teaching of English in America,” 
by David Daiches, Manchester Guard- 
ian Weekly, December 24, 1953. 

Here are some observations for the 
British reader on the study of English in 
American colleges and universities. The 
author, an Englishman who has studied 
and taught in both British and American 
universities, and is now professor of 
English at Cornell, is peculiarly well 
qualified by his experience to compare the 
two university systems as they function 
in the teaching of English. 

Mr. Daiches touches briefly on “ Fresh- 
man English” courses, which the British 
would consider “fourth and fifth form 
stuff... but [which are] necessary 
because of the defects of American 
secondary education.” He notes that 
the old-fashioned survey course, formerly 
a requirement for English majors, has 
been largely superseded by the “author 
course.” As a result, the American 
English major is more highly trained in 
analytic criticism than the British student 
but he is likely to have less awareness of 
the cultural context of a piece of liter- 
ature. However, the movement away 
from the traditional survey course has 
“produced a very healthy ferment,” and 
one rarely finds teachers in the first-rate 
American university “reciting potted 
literary history to their students,” as is 
too often the case in England. 

The superior student profits from “ the 
extraordinary richness and variety of the 
American curriculum in English liter- 
ature, which often allows one to study, 
say, the novels of Evelyn Waugh as well 
as the Middle English lyric,” but the 
average student is allowed so much 
margin in the election of his courses that 
he may end up, in extreme cases, with 
little or no knowledge of such masters as 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Milton, 

Insistence upon the Ph.D. as a require- 
ment for entering the academic world has 
led to premature specialization in the 
American graduate school, and, although 
there is growing recognition of the 
dangers inherent in this, too often stu- 
dents complete their doctorate without 
having acquired “a rich enough general 
education in their subject.” 


Mr. Daiches sums up as follows: 


. the glory and the promise of the Ameri- 
can system lie in willingness to experiment, a 
sense of the relevance of the contemporary 
literary scene, and eagerness to work hard. 
For it is true... that the best American 
students work far harder than British stu- 
dents; they are more eager and more naive; 
they will work like beavers if it will enable 
them in the end to know all the answers. 
In this country, whether out of wisdom or 
weariness, we have long since considered 
this an impossible ideal, 


“English as She’s Not Taught,” by 

_— Barzun, The Atlantic, Decem- 

r, 1953. 

It is a temptation to paraphrase Mark 
Twain—everyone complains about the 
sad linguistic state of the present school 
generation, but nobody does anything 
about it. Parents, teachers, employers, 
deplore the fact that young people today 
know little of spelling and less about 
writing “good English,” and they lay the 
blame on television, the comics, poor 
teaching, lack of discipline, and what not. 

Mr. Retin tackles this problem with 
his customary discernment—its nature, 
causes, and effects—and suggests what 
can be done about it. He disagrees with 
the critics that “ performance has deterio- 
rated.” People who are not professional 
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writers or skillful amateurs have always 
written badly. The real betrayers of the 
language are “the college-bred millions 
who regularly write and who, in the 
course of their daily work, circulate the 
prevailing mixture of jargon, cant, vogue 
words, and loose syntax that passes for 
prose,” and toned reaches print and 
some portion of the reading public. 

In the last century almost every 
intellectual force has contributed to 
linguistic decadence. Science and tech- 
nology exerted the most destructive 
influence: “They poured quantities of 
awkward new words into the language 
and this in turn persuaded everybody 
that each new thing must have a name, 
‘scientific.’”” The appetite 
or gibberish and cant became insatiable, 
and remains so. “Every real or pseudo 
science poured new verbiage into the 
street, every separate school or -ism 
did likewise...” The layman under- 
standably felt the need of lending 
dignity to his activities by the use of 
pseudotechnical words. 

Jargon obscures thought. “Meaning 
implies convention,” and when conven- 
tion is disregarded 
misunderstanding and chaos are close at 
hand ... Language is alive only by a 
metaphor drawn from the life of its users. 
Hence every defect in the language is a defect 
in somebody. 

For language is either the incarnation of our 
thoughts and feelings or a cloak for their absence, 

Against the charge that purism is 
mere quibbling, Mr. _ es answers that 
all precision is liable to this accusation, 
and that the general public is in the best 

sition to say whether “the results 
justify the quibble”—the mystified gen- 
eral public which tries to translate into 
English “government blanks . . . the 
of every trade, the high- 

row jargon of the educators... .” 

The remedy Mr. Barzun prescribes is 
rigorous. The first difficult step is to 
cleanse our vocabularies. ‘Then we must 
address ourselves to the analysis of 
thought, so that the written word will 
have meaning. 

Communication means one thought held in 
common. What could be more practical 
than to try making that thought unmistakable? 
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As for the receiver, the reader, his pleasure 
or grief is in direct proportion to the pains 
taken by the writer; to which one can add 
that the taking of pains brings its special 
pleasure . . . the new perceptions—sensuous 
or intellectual or comic—to be had all day 
long in one’s encounters with language. 


“Lo, the Old College Spirit,” by G. 
Gaddis Smith, New York Times Maga- 
zine, January 17, 198 
Has Master Young Tod turned into 

Mr. Sobersides? What has happened to 
the old-time rah-rah boy with hip flask 
and raccoon coat, who reveled in torch- 
light snake dances in the days when 
cows were standard equipment for col- 
legiate sport and derailing trolley cars 
was routine stuff? 

The old-time rah-rah boy is as obsolete 
as the flapper. Today’s college student 
is a “quiet, mature individual not given 
to flamboyance and exhibitionism.” He 
has more real spirit than his showier 
predecessor and a sense of humor that is 
restrained and subtle instead of slapstick. 

Today’s more serious undergraduate is 
the product of many forces: war, with 
its sobering effect; rigid academic sched- 
ules and extra-curricular activities, which 
have made heavy inroads on the stu- 
dent’s leisure time; the social revolution 
in regard to the opposite sex which the 
colleges have undergone—the “discovery 
of women” has resulted in an almost 
complete abandonment of the sta 
folderol that once was such an inte | 
part of the manifestation of college 
spirit”; general anxiety about world 
affairs; the struggle for status in college; 
“the acceptance of a broader and more 
balanced social system” which is gradu- 
ally doing away with snobbery; and, 
finally, the new attitude toward educa- 
tion—“‘no longer is the ‘gentleman’s 70’ 
a fashionable mark, or a safe one, with 
draft boards scanning every report card 
and graduate schools demanding far 
more than mediocrity.” ; 

Mr. Smith, who is chairman of the 
Yale News, “oldest college daily,” admits 
that something of value has gone with 
the loss of the old spirit—a certain 
spontaneity and enthusiasm—and that 
the new spirit is “a bit pretentious, 
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condescending, coldly stone-faced.” But, 
though it is still in ““an awkward state of 
transition,” the general outline is clear 
and reassuring. “It is a spirit which 
will not stop at the colleges.” It will 
be “soundly ‘conservative’ in the best 
meaning of the word.” It will respond 
to the urgent need of our times for faith. 
And it will be a “spirit of leadership.” 


“Pity the Chairman,” by N. Brillion 

Fagin, The Atlantic, January, 1954. 

In this skit which appears in “Accent 
on Living,” an English professor from 
Johns Hopkins gives a before-and-after 
account of his feelings toward chairmen. 
When he is on the other side of the table 
and finds himself a presiding officer 
instead of a delegate, he revises his earlier 
opinion of chairmen as a “smug and 
insensitive breed, . . . secure in power, 
smiling with diplomatic condescension.” 

This technique for turning hate to 
love—or at least understanding—can be 
ae for use by all readers who, 
acking the actual experience, have suffi- 
cient imagination to put themselves in 
the other fellow’s place. 


Short Reviews 


PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES IN THE CHAPTER 
House, by Jessie Rhulman and others. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1953. vi+4opp. Amer- 
ican Council on Education Studies, 
Series VI, No. 17. $.50. 

Fraternal life is viewed in this study 
as part of the entire education program 
rather than as a rival institution com- 

ting for the student’s time, effort, and 

oyalties. Consideration is given to the 
functions of the head resident, who is 
in the “center of this collegiate proving 
ground;” her relation to the alumni 
advisory boards, the university, and the 
individual members of her group; the 
problems of management of housing 
groups for students; and the desirable 
‘social climate” within a living group. 
Prospects and needs for the future are 
discussed in the final chapter. As evalu- 
ated by Dean Rhulman and her co- 
workers, chapter life supplements and 
reinforces the chien program and 
romotes the social growth of the 
individual student. 
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Some Frontiers of Christian Education 


By Kenneth Irving Brown, Former President of Denison University, 
and of Hiram College; Executive Director, Danforth Foundation. 


A distinguished educator makes a timely appeal for the recovery 
of religious values in our colleges as an indispensable factor in 
educating the whole person. Writing out of thirty years’ experience 
as college teacher and administrator, Dr. Brown here analyzes the 
elements which create a Christian educational community. He 
evaluates the current work of various colleges and foundations 
toward integrating religious values with academic training, and 
presents his own specific suggestions for furthering this goal in 
education today. £3.00 
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Edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Margaret Ruth Smith, Assistant 
Professor, Wayne University. 


How can student personnel work more effectively broaden the 
student’s education, and thus be more closely integrated with the 
usual academic program? In this comprehensive analysis of student 
personnel work at the college level, twenty-five authorities explore 
a wide variety of specialized areas through which significant con- 
tributions can be made to education as it works toward the 
improvement of human relations and the fullest development of 


the individual. $5.00 
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